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(niet Stories from an Old Woman's Garden 

By ALISON M'LEAN 



SOME PRESS NOTICES 

*It is seldom that so wholesome and refreshing' an cnjt)ymcnt is atiimlcd 
to the contemporary novel-reader as that which may 1)C drrivctl fn»m the 
perusal of Quiet StoHts from an Old Woman s Ctardcu. A tine artist ic 
sense of proportion and balance is manifest in the author'^ «U-vvli)i>nicnts 
^<lX hc^.sJendcr but symmetrical plots, and in the (liscrttion with which .she 
imparts light and shadow to her delineations of character b) deft touches 
of delicate humour and temler pathos. ** (Juiet Stories" c.mnut be too 
widely read or earnestly taken to heart.' — Daily Telegraph. 

• 

* A collection of prettily imagined tales by Ali>on M-*J A-an. The author 

evidently knows and loves the beautiful South Downs, an<l has a feelinj; 
for country life in all its aspects. The accessories are adinira!>ly arranm <1, 
and the stories show great care and power of «b.<er\ation.'— Daily News. 

*It-is not easy to descrrbe ad^(^Oately the frai;rani, homely charm of 
Quiet Stones from an Ola Woman s Garden. Tlu: vohune puipt»rts to be 
a collecti<m of tales from the memory of a vcneral»i«j tlwdler in a <|uiet 
Sussex village, written down by her great-niece as a winter evening 
amusement. The tales are full of (piiet humour and pathos, instinct with 
cheerful, unaffected piety, and charmingly plnnnerl an«l toM.*- Liverpool 
Courier. 

*'J'he Quiet Stories from an Old Woman^s Garden are gently idyllic. 
They breathe peace, resignation, and fortitutie. An un«»l>:rii.sivc but 
strong religicuis feeling runs through them and binds thrm together as 
unmistakably the natural outcome of one who, "during a long life, has 
wandered aljout a good deal, has had many sorrrows and trials, and many 
miseries t(X), and now, looking back, can be thankful I'nr all, and content 
to wait in peace till the htmie-call." Mvery tale is chaimingly tf)ld. The 
writer possesses no mean power of description of country lite. She 
calls up many a fair scene of country lanes and sleepy villages and wide 
sunlit downs. Above all, she has a c<>nmiand of simple, spont.itieous 
pathos, and will fill the eyes of many a reader with sympathetic tears.' — 
Manchester City News. 

* Quiet Stories from an Old Woman\v (//;./<;/ h:\< a restful charm, an 
old-world, early Victorian air, and a siuipU-, unafiected grace, (piite 
worthy of Miss Mitford's Our t'illai,r. ... It is long since wt> onjoy«'d 
a l>ook so completely,* — Woman. 
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*We wish it were our lot to read more books as charming as this 
collection of short stories. The tales, five in number, and each associated 
with a flower from a cottage garden, all deal with unpretentious episodes 
of village life, which are, however, forcibly yet gracefully narrated. We 
recommend this book most heartily to all as a wholesome and refreshing 
change from the modern type of fiction.' — Hearth and Home. 

* We can promise any reader who takes up these "quiet stories" some 
real enjoyment, which will be the keener if he comes to them fresh 
from the perusal of some cynical and unwholesome y?« de Steele tale.' 
—Spectator. 

*A beautifully gentle spirit breathes in the Quiet Stories from an Old 
Woman's Garden^ by Alison M'Lean, which are published by Frederick 
Warne & Co. They present the pathos of simple lines, clothed in a 
tender spirituality of surpassing sweetness. To describe the subjects would 
be commonplace, but their readers will be well repaid by finding in 
this "Old Woman's Garden" -a place of peace and rest and "quiet 
breathing.'" — Birmingham Daily Post. 

* Seldom has a more appropriate title been chosen for a book than that 
which has been given to this little collection of stories. They are quiet 
pictures of country life and character, and, as such, are in thorough con- 
trast to the wild sensations that at present are supposed to represent 
popular fiction. Admirably told, gracefully set, and marked by the 
purest sentiment, the stories are sure to be much appreciated in many 
homes.'— Dundee Courier. 

* This little book is simply a gem. A few "old summer pictures of the 
quiet hills, and human life as quiet at their feet," make it up ; but there is 
a world of art in the crystal clearness and perfect diction with which they 
are drawnl The "true pathos and sublime o' human life" shine out of 
every page, and few readers will lay the book down without a tender 
feeling in their hearts for the simple folk it tells of, and a suspicion of 
moisture in their eyes born of human sympathy.* — Liverpool Mercury. 

* The reader who goes through this volume will mentally vote a tribute 
of thanks to the author for the five unpretentious but charming stories of 
humble country life she has given us. The stories are respectively called 
** Bachelor's Button," " Mary Lilies," "Lad's Love," "Honesty," and 
" Tiger Lilies," and on these homely plants are founded five of the most 
pleasing narratives we have ever read, all alike distinguished by clever 
character sketches, with many touches of delicate humour and tender 
pathos. The stories are all of such uniform merit that it is difficult to 
indicate either one as being better than its fellow ; but whichever sketch 
is most appreciated by the individual reader, a general verdict of unquali- 
fied and well-merited approval will be given to the entire collection.' — 
Court Circular. 
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PAUL HERIOT 




HE window of my room faces 
east, a great gain to me, since, 
when I happen to wake early, I 
can watch the coming of each 
new day as it creeps silently 
up from that mysterious world that lies beyond 
the hUls. I can see the first faint glimmer of 
grey light which wakes the busy starlings and 
sparrows in my ivy-covered gable, and gives the 
signal for the blackbird to begin his morning 
hymn from the poplar. Then comes the gradual 
spread and flush of the quiet dawn over the 
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forest, untU the rising sun appears and floods the 
whole valley with glory. 

His earliest rays shine right in through the 
lattice, and, falling on the uneven old wall oppo- 
site, light up the pictures which hang there, and 
which I count amongst my greatest treasures. 
There are seven of them, water-colour sketches, 
of entirely different shapes and sizes. Various 
as are their subjects they are all unmistakably 
drawn by the same hand, and the same signature, 
that of * Paul Heriot,* written in flowing characters, 
more like a woman's writing than that of a'man, 
appears across the comer of each. They have 
been in my possession about two years, and during 
that time a great deal of curiosity has been dis- 
played about them. 

To all questioners I return the same answer, 
that they have a special value in my eyes apart 
from their artistic merit, because they were left 
to me by a very dear old friend. And yet I have 
thought sometimes that this is not exactly a 
truthful description of Paul Heriot. I only really 
knew him for one short year, and although during 
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that time we met nearly every day, I did not 

m 

know then, and I do not know now, anything at 
all about his past life, or even from what part of 
the world he originally came. I only know that 
since I was a boy at school, no friendship, through 
the whole of my lonely life, has ever been as 
much to me, or has been so sorely missed when 
it ceased, as that with Paul Heriot. 

It was three or four summers ago that he first 
appeared apaongst us, a solitary white-haired 
man, who seemed to spend all his time in 
sketching: a harmless pursuit enough, but yet 
there were strange stories afloat about him. 
Some said that he was a miser and had untold 
gold hidden away somewhere, others that he had 
committed a fearful crime, and was hiding from 
justice in our little-frequented valley. Gradually 
the village gossips settled it among themselves 
that he was mad, and with this last idea they 
rested content. Why they should not have 
adopted the most probable view of all, namely, 
that he was an idle gentleman who chose to take 
a couple of rooms in a pretty country village, and 
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devote himself to his favourite occupation, it is 
impossible to imagine. 

I saw him out sketching several times that 
summer, but I never take much notice of 
strangers, and I had not even missed him, when 
I accidentally heard that he was ill, and had 
been shut up in his farmhouse lodgings for nearly 
three weeks. I remember now thinking that he 
had probably caught cold from wandering about 
down by the river, late in the evening. I am 
always most careful about evening damp myself, 
and it made me positively creep to see him 
standing there, up to his knees in reeds and long 
grass. I suppose he was studying the effect of 
the harvest moon, which looked just like a ball of 
fire rising through the white mist, and which 
was reflected in the river below; but it was 
imprudent of him, and I have always thought 
was the beginning of his illness, although the 
doctor says it was not. 

It was on the very morning after I had heard 
that he was laid up that I met the doctor 
driving along the village street. He pulled up 
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when he saw me. ' Mr. Prescott/ he said, ' will 
you go and cheer up another patient for me 1 ' 

'Not if it is old Ellwood again/ I said de- 
cidedly. 'I don't mean to be disagreeable, 
Doctor, but I cannot stand that old hypocrite. 
He talks like a saint, and there 's the gin-bottle 
sticking out from under his pillow.' 

The doctor laughed. ' It is not old Ellwood 
this time,' he said. ' It is Mr. Heriot, the mad 
gentleman, as they call him.' 

' But what can I do for him ? ' I cried aghast. 

* You don't want me to go and see him, I hope ? ' 

The doctor laughed more merrily than before. 

* Indeed I do,' he said. ' Shall you be very much 
frightened ? Because I have half-promised that 
you shall go and take him some books, which he 
sorely wants. He is really not in the least mad, 
but, like many artists and poets, very imaginative, 
and talks in a strange way sometimes.' 

* Well, I suppose I must go then,' I said, rather 
crossly, I am afraid. * Is he very ill 1 I knew 
he would be, with that evening mist. Why, 
Doctor, he was actually ' 
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But the doctor interrupted me. * He is very 
ill indeed/ lie said gravely; 'but it is an old 
complaint. He will never leave the house again. 
He misses his out-of-door work, and the time 
hangs heavy on his hands. A visitor like your- 
self, who can lend him books and talk about 
foreign countries (for he has been everywhere 
almost), may be a real boon to him/ 

' But do you know, does any one know, who he 
is, and how he comes to be here ? ' I asked. 

* Somebody knows somewhere, I suppose,' said 
the doctor quaintly. * I don't, and I have not 
found it necessary to inquire as yet. He tells 
me that he has no relations to send for. Good- 
bye, Mr. Prescott, and thank you/ 

I must say that I did feel a little uncomfort- 
able that afternoon when I set out to pay my 
visit to the artist. I often do feel quite nervous 
now — I suppose it is owing to the solitary stay- 
at-home life that I have led of late. I found that 
Mr. Heriot's sitting-room was upstairs, and as I 
ascended behind Mrs. Towse, the stout landlady, 
I was almost as breathless as she was, although 
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from a different cause. It was a trying position 
for a quiet elderly gentleman to be asked to go 
and see a complete stranger, who had the agree- 
able reputatidn of being either a madman or a 
murderer. I felt quite upset by the time Mrs. 
Towse knocked at the door, and a soft voice, 
certainly not the excited yell of a maniac, said 
* Come in.' Mrs. Towse flattened herself, as far 
as was possible, into the comer, and I entered, 
and from that moment my fears vanished, and I 
felt almost as though I had known Paul Heriot 
for years. 

He sat beside the window wrapped in a 
brightly-coloured Oriental dressing-gown, which 
gave him a strange foreign appearance. His 
head was covered with an abundance of white 
silky-looking hair, but the face beneath it 
was not an old one. The thinness and expres- 
sion of weariness which characterised it, came 
rather from ill-health than age, and the dark 
soft eyes gleamed from under their white brows 
with an almost youthful look. 

He had a small portfolio of sketches upon 
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his knee, which he was idly turning over, and 
after he had thanked me for coming he asked 
if I cared to look at them. The discovery 
that there were several of places abroad that 
were more or less familiar to me, drew us 
together at once, and I found myself talking 
over past travels and adventures with this 
strange gentleman as freely and easily as 
though we had been friends for years. When, 
after a most pleasant hour, I rose to say 
good-bye, I glanced curiously round the little 
room, and Mr. Heriot's eyes foUowed mine. 
*You are looking at my pictures,' he said, in 
his low musical voice. * They took me a long 
while to arrange, and even now I amuse myself 
sometimes by altering them. You see those on 
that wall are almost all foreign views, the 
opposite ones are English, and these in the 
comer are particular favourites of mina They 
were all painted for special purposes, to 
commemorate different events: one or two 
of them are quite new, but each has its own 
story.' 
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He moved his chair a little that I might inspect 
them more closely. There were seven, all water- 
colours, slight and somewhat unfinished-looking, 
but having a decided character and originality 
of their own. 

One was that of a yoimg Swiss peasant girl 
coming down a steep rocky path from the heights 
with a quantity of white flowers in her hands. 
The mountain wind had ruffled her golden hair 
and tinged her cheeks with a soft bright colour, 
and her blue eyes had that marvellous clearness 
which is peculiar to the eyes of dwellers in these 
high regions. 

As a companion to this hung another picture, 
which I guessed at once to be Tirolese from 
the rough wooden cross that was raised on 
some mossy old steps at the very edge of a 
fearful precipice. Pine-woods stretched away 
on either hand, and beyond was a background 
of distant mountains, washed in with the utmost 
delicacy and clearness. 

The picture underneath these was a great 
contrast to them. It was that of a dog's head. 
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a bright, eager-looking little black dog, with 
a most animated and life-like expression. 

To the left of this was a sketch that had 
evidently been made in some ancient fann- 
house. The wide low window, with its deep 
old-fashioned sill, commanded an extensive view 
over a well-wooded valley backed by a distant 
range of hills. Long evening shadows stretched 
across the landscape, and the curly head of 
the boy who was perched upon the window- 
seat gazing intently out, showed dark against 
a glowing sky. 

On the other side hung the picture of a 
harvest-field beside a river. Gleaners were at 
work in it, and a huge waggon, laden with 
sheaves and drawn by four picturesque brown 
horses, was splashing homeward across the ford. 

The two last sketches were much smaller, 
and had been placed together a little apart 
from the others. 

One was of a corner in some old church 
or chapel; just a worn stone step, and part 
of a niche in the wall above, which had 
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evidently at some time or another contained 
a figure. On the step lay a spray of forget- 
me-not, dropped by some passing worshipper, 
its Uving beauty contrasting weU with the grey 
old stone. 

The other picture, equally slight and fanciful, 
was a study of an evening sky. The whole 
thing was not more than six inches deep and 
three across, but it had a world of distance 
and beauty in it : in the glimpse of quiet 
valley and sleeping woods ; in the clear pale 
glow of the sky; in the evening star which 
shone trembling above the horizon ; even in 
the dark solitary bird-figure, perched on a 
branch of the ragged fir-tree in the foreground. 
I could quite fancy that I heard his song and 
felt the cool evening breeze, as I gazed at the 
tiny sketch. 

Was the painter of these two strange little 
pictures really mad, as people said, or was it 
that his nature, half-poet, half-artist, made him 
more than usually imaginative? The doubt 
was in my mind as I glanced involuntarily 
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at him, and I think he must have read my 
thought, for he flushed and looked uneasy, and 
I hastened to express my admiration of the 
sketches and to ask a few questions about 
them. He told me that two of them were 
not original, but had been copied from the 
works of artist friends. 

' That cross,' he said, * was the means of 
saving the lives of my friend and his sister 
during an awful storm in the mountains some- 
where a year or two ago. I fancy it is near some 
place on the Brenner Pass. It has appeared 
in more than one of his pictures since.' 

*And this other?' I asked. *Is this pretty 
Swiss girl one of your own creations ? ' 

*No,' he answered, *that too is from a 
painting done by a friend. The original was 
in the Academy many years ago, and was 
called " Lilies of Paradise." The artist has been 
dead some time now.' 

He paused, and then added, * There is rather 
a curious story attached to that picture.' 

I waited expectantly, but he did not offer 
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to tell it to me, and seeing that he had sunk 
wearily back into his chair and closed his eyes, 
I took njy leave, promising to come again and 
bring him some books. After that I think 
there was not a single day all through the 
winter that I did not visit him, except during 
one fortnight, when I was laid up myself with 
a tiresome attack of sciatica. I do not think 
that my landlady is always sufficiently careful 
about airing the sheets, for I have never yet 
found out the reason of that attack, and I 
distinctly remember lying awake for some time 
one night and wondering if the sheets really 
did feel dry. 

I cannot explain what a pleasure and interest 
this new companionship was to me, nor how 
lost and lonely I felt when it had ceased. Never 
was there a stranger friendship. Paul Heriot 
and I were about as much alike, as the dragon- 
fly, that darts hither and thither above the 
beautiful pond up in the forest, a * gleam of 
living light,' is like the well-meaning clumsy 
bumble-bee that gets inside my window now 
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and then, and blunders up and down the glass 
on his foolish head. 

Paul's was a most unusual character. Deeply 
religious, and yet seeming to find but small 
comfort in his religion ; subject at times to fits 
of the most terrible despondency, at other times 
in almost boyish spirits ; easily pleased, but 
sensitive as a woman, and imaginative and 
fanciful to a degree that made him quite unlike 
any one else that I have ever known : he was 
a singular contrast to me in every way. When 
we came to know each other better he told me 
by degrees the stories of his difierent pictures, 
even asking me to write them down, with a 
^iew, I have always thought, to their being 
published after his death. I did as he wished 
me to do, but cannot reproduce the life and 
spirit that he threw into them in the telling, 
and without which they lose so much. We 
talked chiefly about books, and about his travels 
and adventures, or rather he talked, for I gener- 
ally preferred to listen. Once he mentioned 
his sister; but that was the only time that lie 
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ever referred to any of his relations, and, not 
being inquisitive, I took no pains to find out 
what he did not choose to tell me. 

He was so uncomplaining that I think I 
never realised how really ill he was, but thought 
that the doctor had made too much of the 
matter, and that our pleasant friendship might 
go on and on indefinitely. 

But when the year had turned, as we say in 
the country, and across the valley we could 
see the forest changing every day from the 
dead neutral tints of winter to softest madder 
brown and brightest tenderest green; when 
the swallows came back to dip and wheel over 
our village pond, and primroses gleamed out 
amongst the dead leaves and tangled ivy in 
the copses, and the April days grew long and 
warm, then my friend failed, and changed 
visibly. I comforted myself with the thought 
that the spring always did try invalids, and 
when later on he revived again, my hopes 
revived also. 

But as the summer passed away his strength 
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seemed to pass with it, and in September came 
the end. The doctor and nurse were both 
very good, and allowed me to see him every 
day, but he was not always able to speak to 
me. 

On the last day of his life I had been 
obliged, unwillingly enough, to run up to town 
about some business that could not be post- 
poned, but directly I returned in the evening, 
I hastened at once to the farm. 

The kindly landlady was in tears. 

*He's goin', sir,' she sobbed. *HeVe not 
been himself all day. Doctor's there now. A 
kinder gentleman, or one to give less trouble 
I never ' 

But I was upstairs before she had finished 
speaking, and had pushed open the door. 

The window was open too, to give him air, 
and the soft autumn wind came in, bringing 
with it a breath from the late-flowering clematis 
over the porch, and swaying the white curtain 
gently to and fro. The doctor knelt beside 
the bed with his arm round Paul, supporting 
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him, for he was breathing with diflSculty. 
Just as I entered he made an eflfort to raise 
himself, and said, in a voice that was low, but 
so clear and distinct that it seemed to ring 
through the quiet room, 'I, Paul Heriot, am 
passing through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death/ 

There was such a terrible thrill of earnestness 
in the strange words, that I started forward 
with some foolish idea of rendering help to 
the friend who was already far beyond my 
reach. 

But the doctor, wiser than I, held up a 
warning hand, and even as I checked myself, 
a radiant smile transfigured the dying face, and 
I knew that the old promise, made so long ago, 
held good still, and that Paul Heriot had not 
been left to pass through the dark valley alone. 



There was an idea in the village that the 
mystery about the stranger - artist would be 
somehow cleared up at his funeral. But the 

B 
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gossips were doomed to disappointment. The 
only people who came to the funeral were the 
lawyer from London and a pompous gentleman 
with black whiskers, who proved to be Paul's 
only Hving relation, a very far-away cousin. 
To him went the little property that was left, 
with the exception of one or two small legacies 
to doctor, nurse, and Mrs. Towse, and the seven 
pictures, of which I knew the stories, which 
came to me. And this is all that I know, or 
ever shall know, about my artist friend until 
the Day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be revealed. 




LILIES OF PARADISE 



' Longing for the lobe nnspotted, and tba harp 
and crown of gold. 
Ere thou yel hast leant to carry each day's cross 
M saints of old.' G. B. 




N a certain July afternoon, more 



than half a century ago, a young girl was walking 
slowly and wearily along the little path that leads 
into the Blumen Thai, one of the most beautiful 
of the many lovely valleys that are to be found 
high up amongst the mountains of the Bernese 
Oberland. The tall slender figure in its pic- 
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turesque costume; the wealth of sunny hair, 
worn twisted round the small head in two thick 
plaits, after the usual Swiss fashion ; the l^rge 
eyes, clear as the mountain lakes, blue as the 
Alpine forget-me-not : all these would have led 
even the most casual observer to glance more 
than once at the girl who made such a pleasant 
picture in that lovely setting of hill and valley. 
And indeed Lilie was well worth looking at, and 
at one time her beauty had been the pride of the 
village in which she lived. But something of late 
had taken the colour out of her cheeks and the 
life and spring out of her steps, and had given to 
the blue eyes a pathetic, wistful expression that 
rarely left them now. It was the old story, 
ancient as the world itself, which yet comes with 
8uch ever-fresh interest, such new intensity of 
hope, in some cases such blackness of despair, to 
each diflferent actor in it. 

It was just three years before this that a young 
English artist had arrived in the little village on 
the edge of the precipice, and finding so many 
fascinating subjects for his brush, had taken up 



i 
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his quarters there for the whole summer. Had 
he contented himself with painting snow-peaks 
and green valleys only, no harm would have been 
done, but to his artist-eye, Lilie, the village 
beauty, formed the most fascinating subject of 
all. Many an hour did he spend in her company, 
making sketches and studies of her for his pictures, 
or wandering along the little goat-paths with her, 
as she guided him, by his own request, to fresh 
points of interest, or to the haunts of rare flowers, 
for he was something of a botanist as well as a 
painter. All this was dangerous to them both, 
and the pain was not all on Lilie's side when at 
last he bade her farewell in the autumn, promising 
to return again next summer. 

But alas ! he had soon come to take a more 
sensible view of the matter, and had decided that 
there were other parts of the world that were 
quite as lovely in their way, and so his travels in 
the following two summers took a different 
direction, and Lilie was forgotten. But women 
do not forget : to her it had not been the passing 
amusement of a summer holiday, but a part of 
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her very life, and eagerly she watched the few 
visitors who came each season to the one little 
hotel in the village. The handsome smiling face 
with its clear grey eyes and curling chestnut hair 
persistently haunted her memory, and refused to 
be banished. Had he not promised to come back 
when the Lilies of Paradise ^ were out once more, 
the lilies which she had pointed out to him, and 
of which he had told her the beautiful English 
name. They had bloomed twice since, and he 
had not yet come ; but she would not give up 
hope, for had not his last words been *Auf 
Wiedersehen ' ? 

This very day, however, the blow had fallen 
which had seemed to crush the very life out of 
her. An hour or two ago she had been walking 
through the village, and had met him, her hero, 
face to face ; but he had not even seen her, so 
completely was he taken up with the beautiful 
young English lady by his side. Poor Lilie had 
passed slowly on, feeling completely stunned, 

^ Paradisia, or Anthericum liliastrum, commQnly called St. 
Bruno's Lily. 
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when she heaxd steps behind her, and turning 
saw that the artist and his companion had 
followed her. 

'Surely/ he said, *it is my old friend Lilie; 
why, yes, of course it is. Do you know, it was 
my wife who remembered your face from a 
picture I had painted of you, three years ago, 
gathering Lilies of Paradise ? See how life-like 
my portraits must be ! My wife cannot talk to 
you herself, because she knows no German, but 
she wishes me to ask you if you will get her some 
lilies if they are out. She is so anxious to see 
them, but we are leaving early to-morrow morning 
and have no time to go after them ourselves.' 

Lilie listened like one in a dream, and made 
some almost inaudible answer. After the first 
glance into the grey eyes that were bent upon 
her face, she did not dare to look up again, but 
kept her own eyes fixed upon his wife. She was 
very, very pretty; prettier, Lilie thought, than 
any one she had ever seen. The dark bright 
little face, with its almost child-like expression of 
innocence, framed by waves and rings of soft 
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dark hair ; the pale blue dress with a bunch of 
mountain pinks stuck carelessly into the belt, 
made poor LiHe's heart sink as she realised the 
wide diflFerence between this dainty English lady 
and herself. 

She stood gazing after them as they went on 
their happy way down the rocky little path, the 
well-remembered tones of his voice and the merry 
laugh of his companion, falling on her ear with 
a shock of almost unbearable pain. Then she 
turned away with a passionate little cry and 
hurried up the mountain side. 

Her steps seemed to turn involuntarily towards 
the Blumen Thai, although it was with no 
intention of gathering lilies that she took that 
direction. How could he have asked her to do 
such a thing I — ^it was cruel, it was heartless. 
The very flowers that they had picked together, 
that he had once said were like her ; for was she 
not a Lilie too ? Was it possible that he could 
have quite forgotten ? 

When she reached the side of the little stream 
by which they grew she flung herself down in 
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the long grass, and lay there motionless, too 
miserable even to cry. Her mind travelled over 
the events of that happy summer so long ago 
with a wearying persistence. What did it all 
mean ? He had loved her, she knew, and had he 
not promised to return to her ? And now all her 
long patient waiting, all her hopes and fears had 
ended in this, and how could she bear to face her 
life any longer ? How quickly all would be over 
if only she could throw herself from the top of 
the precipice beyond the village. But she had not 
the courage for that, and she shuddered as she 
thought of it, the giddy height, the awful head- 
long plunge into the valley below. No, she was 
too great a coward to die in that way ; but how 
she would welcome death if it would only come 
to her here, in this quiet spot, so that she might 
never have to go back to the village again, to her 
home which now seemed so dreary, to the won- 
dering looks and idle gossip of the neighbours. 

The sun was sinking low in the sky and the 
Blumen Thai was already in shadow, although 
outside the valley the snow-peaks were still 
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glowing with the sunset. The men who had 
been grass-cutting on the higher slopes came 
sliding down, with their little wooden sledges 
piled high with the scented hay. The cow-bells 
sounded pleasantly across the valley as the cattle 
walked solemnly down in a long string towards 
the village, the herdsmen calling and jodelling to 
one another, waking all the mountain echoes with 
their musical tones. The air was growing cool 
and damp, and the grass and the flowers were 
heavy with dew, but Lilie never stirred. 

How long she had been lying there she did not 
know ; but at last, wearied out with her grief, she 
fell asleep and dreamed. In her dream a strange 
feeling seemed to come over her that she was 
no longer alone, and raising herself on her elbow 
she saw, to her great surprise, a shining white 
figure standing close to her, looking down upon 
her with such kindly eyes that she did not feel 
afraid, although she knew at once that this was 
a visitant from another world. In his hand he 
held some Lilies of Paradise, and the sunset glow 
lingered on his white robes and the lily-flowers 
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with a rosy light like that on the snow-peaks 
beyond. 

*My child/ he said, ^knowest thou why I 
have been sent to gather these flowers? They 
are for the Master's garden above, that Home of 
Peace to which He will one day call thee too.' 

Lilie stretched out her hands with an eager 
cry. *Let it be now; ohl take me now. I 
cannot live longer here. This world is so dark 
and cold, and I am so miserable. I cannot bear 
it any longer ; oh ! take me too.' 

But the angel shook his head. * Nay,' he said, 
* thy work here is not finished yet. Thou hast 
not yet learnt to suflFer and endure. See thy 
namesakes, these lilies in my hand: they have 
waited patiently through the cold and darkness 
of the winter and the bitter piercing winds of 
spring, and it is through all these that they have 
grown to perfection, pure and white and sweet, 
meet for the Master's garden. Learn thy lesson 
from them, little Lilie; learn to wait patiently 
and to bear all that He sends thee, and in His 
own good time He will take thee also home.' 
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A new feeling of peace and hope stole into the 
girl's aching heart as she listened, and the air 
round her seemed full of the rustling of angel- 
wings, but the vision faded from her sight, and 
she awoke to find herself alone in the quiet 
valley, the rushing stream beside her, the sky 
above glittering with stars. 

Early the next morning, just as the artist and 
his wife were starting on their journey, one of the 
hotel servants brought them a large bouquet of 
lilies and forget-me-nots which had been left, 
she said, for the English lady, by a girl from the 
village. 



LILIES OF PARADISE 



' And tho7 who, with their Leader, have conquered in the fight. 
For ever and for ever are ctad in robes of white.* 
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and died for just thirty summers when, one July 
evening, a traveller, an elderly careworn-looking 
man, came slowly up the beautiful valley which 
lies far below the little village on tbe edge of the 
precipice. His intention had been to walk up 
to the village itself at once, but he tad been 
travelling all day, and, feeling weary and ex- 
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hausted, he turned aside into the churchyard 
to rest before venturing on the steep ascent. He 
spent some time inside the quaint old church, 
looking more in wonder than in admiration at 
the curious stained window, representing St. 
Michael and Satan weighing a human soul 
between them in large scales, while in the 
background, knelt a monk, apparently engaged 
in prayer for the unfortunate being whose eternal 
fate was literally trembling in the balance. This 
strange work of art seemed to produce an un- 
pleasant impression on the traveller, and he 
turned hastily away and left the church, seating 
himself on the low wall outside to watch the 
labours of a white-haired old peasant who was 
busily occupied in tending a grave close by. He 
looked up presently from his work, to wish the 
stranger a courteous * Guten Abend,' and, upon 
the Englishman's asking him some questions 
about the church, he laid down his tools, and, 
seating himself also on the wall, entered readily 
enough into conversation about the neighbour- 
hood, in which he seemed to have spent all his life. 



^ 
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By-and-bye the lengthening shadows warned 
the traveller that he must not stay too long 
talking here if he wished to reach his destination 
before very late. So rising from his seat he 
wished his new acquaintance farewell, pausing, 
however, for an instant to look at the grave with 
which the old man had been so busy. 

There was a little wooden cross at the head of 
it, and on this was carved one word * Lilie,' and 
a date. The traveller stood motionless for a 
moment, repeating the name to himself. The 
sound of it had stirred up strange memories 
within him — memories of happy summer days 
long ago, spent amongst these mountains ; of a 
bright, sunny face and a pair of clear blue eyes — 
eyes that had haunted him for many a long day 
afterwards. Some uncontrollable impulse made 
him turn back once more to the old man. 

'You keep this grave in beautiful order,' he 
said. *It is perhaps your daughter who lies 
here ? ' 

The old peasant shook his head. *No,' he 
said, 'she was no daughter of mine, though she 
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was almost young enough to be so. But I loved 
her, and I love her still, although it is now more 
than twenty years since she left us. She was a 
saint, too good, too holy for this sinful world, 
and she was early taken from it' And the old 
man reverently bared his snow-white head as 
he stood looking down on the grave at his 
feet. 

The Englishman too was silent for a moment, 
and then he said — 

* Tell me more about your friend. Did she live 
here ? Was her death owing to an accident, for 
she must have been still young when she died if 
it was twenty years ago ? 

The old man seemed nothing loth to confide in 
this sympathetic stranger, and, seating himself 
once more on the wall, he began his story, 
dwelling on every little detail of his friend's life 
as though he loved to talk of her. 

He told how, some thirty-five years ago, this 
Lilie had been the pride and idol of the village, 
and how there were but few of the young moun- 
taineers for miles round that would not have been 
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thankful for a word from her, for a kind look 
from her blue eyes. 

. * Ach, mein Herr 1 ' cried the old peasant, ' it 
would have been better for her, poor child, if she 
could but have thought of one of us. I never 
told her how I loved her, for I was too old for a 
bright young maiden like that ; but, look you, I 
would have made her so happy if she would but 
have trusted herself to me. But she gave all 
her love to one unworthy of it, and it was he 
who gave her her death-blow; we all knew 
that.' 

The old man paused, and the traveller, feeling 
that he was expected to say something, asked — 

* Did he then marry her, this man who treated 
her so badly ? ' 

' Marry her, no ! He could never have meant 
to marry her, mein Herr. He gained her love 
and her trust, and then he went away and forgot 
her — ^the scoundrel, the good-for-nothing! She 
was always looking and waiting for him to return, 
but I think he never came again, and it broke 
her heart. Ach! these English are hard and 
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cold ; they do not think nor care. But pardon ! 
the Herr is also English : pardon, they are not, 
of course, all like that/ 

The traveller rose and stood looking down the 
valley, his face a little turned away from the 
excited old man. 

' If he was an Englishman,' he said, ' what was 
he doing here ? ' 

' He was a painter,' answered the peasant ; ' he 
came here to paint our mountains, but it was 
Lilie's face that must always be in his pictures. 
He was here one whole summer, and our Lilie 
was never the same again. From that time she 
drooped and pined, and grew white and thin, 
and for a while I feared she would have died 
then. But, God be thanked 1 she was spared to 
us for many years still, and she learned to bear 
her own trouble by sharing those of others. We 
had loved her in her bright young beauty, but 
we loved her ten times more now. She had no 
longer any thought for herself*; she lived for 
others only : the sick and sorrowful knew and 
watched for her step, the children clung to her. 
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Her life was pure and beautiful as the snow- 
mountains yonder, or as one of the white lilies 
that she loved so well. But I weary you, mein 
Herr ; you care not to listen to the idle chatter 
of an old man.' 

The traveller roused himself with an effort. 

'Nay,' he said, *I must thank you for your 
story. It is indeed sad, but your friend's life 
must have been a most noble and beautiful 
one.' 

'You may well say so, mein Herr,' said the 
old peasant, as he gathered up his tools before 
going home. 'It is just twenty-one years to- 
morrow since we laid her to rest here, and there 
were many aching hearts among those that 
followed us as we bore her down from her 
home in the village up yonder. Not a year 
has passed since then that I have not, on this 
evening, laid some of her own lilies on her grave. 
But since I came to live down here it has been 
more and more difficult to me to go as far as the 
Blumen Thai in search of them, and alas 1 this 
year I am quite too feeble to attempt it. " Lilies 
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of Paradise " she called them, and she loved them 
dearly, and would watch for them every summer. 
The day before she died I had found the first 
ones of the year, and brought them to her, and I 
think she knew both me and the flowers, for she 
tried to hold out her hand to take them. But 
her mind must have been wandering a little, for 
she began to ramble about angels and Lilies of 
Paradise, and seemed to think the angels were 
calling to her. And truly they may have been, 
for the next morning they came and bore her 
away from us to Paradise ; my Lilie, the purest 
flower among them all.' 

Tears were running down the old man's rugged 
cheeks, and, ashamed that the stranger should 
see his weakness, he stooped down beside the 
cross and began deepening the worn letters with 
his knife, while the Englishman stole quietly 
out of the churchyard and passed up the 
valley in the deepening gloom of the twilight 
as the last gleam faded off" the highest peak 
and the evening star shone out in the clear 
sky 
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It was quite late the next evening when the 
old peasant, having finished his work, entered 
the churchyard as usual, bringing with him some 
carnations and roses from his garden to lay on 
the grave under the old wall. Some one had 
been there before him, for at the foot of the 
cross lay a large wreath of Paradise lilies and 
forget-me-nots. The old man wondered for a 
moment, then he smiled. 

' That must have been the English gentleman,' 
he said to himself ; * I told him I could not go 
to pick them this year, and he thought to please 
me by laying them here. It was a kind thought. 
These English, they are not all cold and 
heartless/ 



The little village up in the mountains has 
now, alas! become a fashionable resort; new 
hotels have sprung up, myriads of visitors are 
conveyed there every season by noisy railways : 
the primitive chaiacter of the place is spoilt. 
But the lilies still blossom and die each year 
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in the quiet Blumen Thai, their unearthly white- 
ness and purity suggesting thoughts of the 
Paradise from which they take their name — the 
one place to which the destroying hand of Time 
can bring no change, and where the weary 
hearts of earth are at rest for ever. 



HARVEST SHEAVES 



' The plan that seemed to come to nought, 
Still has ita own reward.' 




SN ill Chnntr} Mcde thi fg ife no 
pleasanter spot than Mr Almgton's rick yard 

Especially pleasant is it in the spring-time, 
when the warm sunshine pours down into it 
undisturbed by the cruel winds which rage 
outside, and bringing out the clean wholesome 
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fragrance of the straw, and the faint suggestion 
of far-away June meadows and dewy clover- 
fields which still seems to pervade yonder cluster 
of hay-ricks nestling under the great eim-trees. 
Shut in as it is on three sides by farm-buildings, 
and sheltered on the north by these same elms 
and by the rise of the ground, as the fields 
beyond slope up to the very edge of the deep 
railway-cutting, the rick-yard forms an ideal 
nursery for the numerous families of chicks and 
ducklings which swarm here during the spring 
months. In dry weather the most daintily-shod 
lady need not disdain to walk across upon the 
carpet of clean soft chaff and straw through 
which the young grass shows itself, wherever 
the wind or the fowls have made an opening 
for it. 

Here too is many a study for the brush of the 
artist; in these old bams and buildings with 
their weather-stained lichen-covered tiles, and 
the deep mysterious gloom within their open 
doorways ; in yonder cart-shed with its moss- 
grown thatch and picturesque red-wheeled 
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waggon ; in the elm-boughs, ruddy with 
blossom-tufts against the faint blue of the 
spring sky, or in the delicious play of light and 
shade, as their branches cast swaying shadows 
across the pale gold of the straw-ricks or the 
more sober olive of the hay. 

It seemed pleasant enough to the rector even 
in late September, as he crossed the rick-yard 
one golden afternoon on his way home from a 
long round of parish visits. Through the still 
air floated the sound of merry voices and the 
laughter of children, and the rector paused to 
listen, and then, shaking his head as if puzzled, 
turned aside to where an old man in grey smock- 
frock and neck-handkerchief of faded red was 
busily cutting great oblong blocks for the horses 
out of one of last year's ricks. 

* Have you seen anything of my young ladies. 
Tanner ? ' he asked ; *I know they are somewhere 
about here.' 

' Ay, sir, that they be,' responded the old man 
with a chuckle. *They be in the big baarn 
there, just so busy as bees in swaarmin' time. 
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I don't rightly know what they be tryin' for to 
do/ he added, with the superiority of one whose 
time is always well -filled ; * but there 's Miss 
Baby a-digging in the chaff-heap wi' my cam- 
shovel ; helps a lot, she do, surelie/ 

The rector laughed. 

*At any rate she is happy,' he said, 'and I 
daresay the others have found something more 
useful to do. How's your wife, Tanner? I 
hoped to have seen her this afternoon, but I was 
later than I meant to be.' 

The old man straightened himself, and, pushing 
back his hat, wiped his forehead deliberately 
with a blue cotton handkerchief before replying. 

*She be a bit rough, sir, to-day,' he said. 
* But she 'd be pleased to see you, when you be 
up our waay, for she've finished her quilt last 
night, and she 's wonnerful amxious as you should 
see 't. " Muster Hartherton," says she, " he 'vised 
me 'bout it, when 'twarnt but haalf maade." 
And I 'd be glad for you to taake a look at my 
new peg, sir; as pretty a peg he be, as ever I 
see. Maaster, he telled me where to get'n.' 
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The rector listened with the deepest interest. 

*I'll try and come up to-morrow/ he said 
cheerily. * I hope Mrs. Tanner is satisfied with 
the quilt, for I am afraid my advice about needle- 
work is not worth much. I s^ee the barn-doors 
are closed this side, so I suppose I must go round 
by the gate. Good-night, Tanner, I '11 be sure to 
come up and see the pig.' 

And, leaving the old man to his hay-cutting, 
the rector strode across the rick-yard and out at 
the field-gate with a step as firm as if he had 
been six-and-twenty instead of sixty. 

It was now nearly thirty years since Mr. 
Hatherton had first come to Chantry Mede, and 
had persisted in living there in bachelor free- 
dom, in spite of the disapproval of various 
ladies in the neighbourhood, who considered 
that the living was too good to be wasted on a 
single man who already had means of his own, 
that a rectory of that size could not be managed 
without a mistress, and that the parish in general 
required a woman's hand. What could a young 
man possibly know about the school needlework, 
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or the girls going out to service, or the short- 
coating and general supervision of the babies ? 
It was very well for curates, poor things ! but a 
man at the head of a parish required a wife. 
Chantry Mede had to do for many years without 
a lady, however, and did rather better than most 
of the parishes round, Mr. Hatherton being 
rector and rectoress as well ; or, as one of his 
parishioners said of him during the first few years 
of his incumbenev, ^ He bin faather and moother 
to me both, he 'ave,' a remark which spoke vol- 
umes for the young rector's powers of sympathy, 
the speaker being nearly three times his age. 

Mr. Hatherton's solitude lasted for eight or 
ten years, and then, to the surprise of every one, 
he adopted two little orphan nieces, bringing 
them straight back with him on his return from 
their mother's funeral 

' So like dear Mr. Hatherton ! ' said everybody. 
' What a rash thing for a bachelor to do ! ' 

If the rector had any misgivings at all about 
the future success of his plan he stifled them 
at once. His kind heart yearned over the two 
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forlorn little things, with their tearful grey eyes 
and their black frocks, and he felt it quite 
impossible to return to his comfortable rectory 
and leave Madge and Connie to be sent to some 
second-rate school. As it turned out, he never, 
for one instant, regretted the step he had taken. 
The fresh young life in his solitary home was the 
keenest delight to him, and when the little girls 
grew up, and Madge married and went out to 
India, Constance was still left to be her uncle's 
right hand in house and parish. It seemed quite 
natural too that when, in the course of years, 
Madge's two little children failed in the hot 
climate and were ordered home, they should be 
sent to Chantry Mede to be cared for by Uncle 
Miles and Constance. And if the rector, whose 
strong point was not discipline, was a little 
inclined to spoil Effie and Baby, Auntie Con 
was sensible enough to counteract his bad 
influence, and to insist, at any rate, upon 
unquestioning obedience. 

It was a pretty sight that the rector looked in 
upon through the open doors of the great barn. 
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At either end piles of golden sheaves reached 
from floor to rafters, but the space in the middle 
had been cleared, and a few sacks thrown down, 
as seats for the busy workers, who were tying up 
little bunches of grain to adorn the church at the 
approaching Harvest Thanksgiving. Constance, 
a sweet-looking girl, with something of the 
rector's kindly expression in her grey eyes, 
directed operations, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Alington, and there were some half dozen other 
willing helpers, among them six-year-old Effie, 
who was able to make herself really useful, pull- 
ing out the thick, sturdy wheat- ears and the 
dainty, quivering heads of oats, and handing 
them to Auntie Con to be tied up. Now and 
then, however, she could not resist deserting her 
duties to join Baby, who, covered with dust and 
chaff from her tumbled brown curls to her boots, 
was supremely happy in the possession of the 
wooden shovel. Being fully as large as herself, 
it proved difficult to wield, and, occasionally 
getting imder the short sailor- frock, threatened to 
overbalance the wearer altogether. 
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What play-room could be more fascinating 
than the barn ? With the aid of a sack, it was 
possible for the very shortest legs to scramble 
over the barrier into the division where the 
sheaves were piled, and then what endless games 
were possible! It was pleasant enough just to 
climb up a little way and slide down on the shin- 
ing straw ; more exciting and delightful still to 
make bold excursions to the very mouth of yonder 
dark hole under the sheaves, which proba-bly 
ended in a gloomy dungeon or the lair of some 
terrific wild beast, and peep into it with wide 
eyes and beating hearts, ready at the faintest 
rustle to fly back to daylight and Auntie Con. 
It needed some courage, too, to venture into the 
dark corners, hung so thickly with cobwebs, 
where the gigantic barn-spiders glared fiercely 
out of their silken tunnels as though resenting 
intruders. After perilous adventures such as 
these it was quite a relief to return to the 
decorators, and look out through the open door- 
way at the September sunlight flooding the pale 
stubble-fields with a golden glory, glowing on 
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the red stems of the Scotch firs, and sending long 
dusty ladders into the old barn itself. On a 
rafter overhead, Mrs. Alington's especial pet of 
last winter had perched himself, and his red 
breast and bright eyes gleamed out of the dark- 
ness, as he poured forth song after song to the 
great delight of the children. 

This was certainly an enchanted afternoon, and 
there was the exciting possibility of its ending in 
tea at the farm — always a treat in itself — for 
even if one could be insensible to the charms of 
scones and apricot jam, it was not in child- 
nature to remain unmoved at the sight of the 
great arm-chair in the dining-room, which was 
generally filled with sleepy cats and kittens. 
Then there was Nellie, the dear, brown collie, 
with the pathetic, patient eyes, who was always 
ready to lend herself to any games of play with 
her little friends ; there was the box outside the 
window, in which the tits had really built last 
spring, and, best of all, there was the fact that 
herfe one was regarded as grown-up and allowed 
to wash one's own hands for tea. This was truly 
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enjoyable, for the basin was placed on a chair, so 
that one could look down to the very bottom 
and have full command over the soap, instead of 
being obliged to stand on tip-toe and grope after 
it from a lower level whenever Nurse's vigilance 
allowed it to escape for an instant. 

The workers had very nearly finished their 
labours, and two large baskets stood filled with 
the bunches of grain, when the rector arrived on 
the scene, and, seating himself upon the barrier, 
addressed a cheery word or two to one after 
another of the decorators. 

* What have you done with Miss MoUie, Con ? ' 
he asked. * I thought she was here. Surely she 
wiU want some corn too.' 

The girl dropped her hands into her lap with 
a sudden gesture of dismay. 

* Oh, Mrs. Alington !' she cried, * I quite forgot 
to tell her we were coming here. I don't see 
how we can spare any of our bunches now; we 
have only just got the right number for the 
chancel.' 

*I fancy she has hers already,' said Mrs. 

D 
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Alington. *At least, I remember at harvest-time 
she asked my husband for leave to go and pick 
up a little com for the church in one of his fields. 
She seemed to have a fancy to get it for herself 
this year.' 

* That was a pity/ said Con decidedly, ' because 
I know the stooping tries her dreadfully. But, 
do you remember, last Easter, she nearly killed 
herself picking her own primroses, although the 
little Parsons could have got them so easily for 
her? And they really pick very nicely, those 
children : long stalks and plenty of leaves ; they 
are quite to be trusted. Wait a moment, Uncle 
Miles, I am coming home ^ith you. Mrs. 
Alington, you don't really want those two scamps 
to stay for tea? You must be tired of them 
already ; let them wait, and come another day.' 

But, to the relief of the guests, Mrs. Alington 
altogether refused to withdraw her invitation, 
and the two little ones remained at the farm, 
while the rector and his elder niece started for 
home. 

From the rick-yard a deep lane led into the 
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village street, which sloped steeply down to the 
river, turning unexpectedly at the very edge to 
skirt its bank. In the angle thus formed stood 
the little church, an ancient, high-shouldered 
edifice of grey stone with an ivy-covered tower, 
and a yew-tree of fabulous age shading the west 
end. On warm Sundays in spring, when the 
door or windows were left open, the devotions of 
the congregation were apt to be interrupted by 
the wild, plaintive cries of the water-fowl, and 
by the highly secular conversation of the rooks, 
as they chattered and croaked and coughed over 
their nests in the churchyard elms. The rectory, 
a low, rambling building of red brick, smothered 
with roses and Virginian creeper, nestled com- 
fortably within its high walls half-way up the 
street, and nearly opposite to it stood the un- 
pretentious little white house, with the green 
gate and the sweet-briar hedge, which belonged 
to Mr. Block, the parish clerk. 

Mrs. Block had apartments to let, and for the 
last five years these had been occupied by Miss 
Mary Tripp, or, as she was invariably called by 
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her neighbours, Miss Mollie. The late Mr. Tripp 
had been proprietor of the general shop, which in 
his day had been a flourishing concern, but under 
the management of his two daughters it did not 
prosper nearly so well ; and when the elder Miss 
Tripp died, Miss Mollie felt quite unequal to 
carrying on the business alone. The sale left her 
with a modest yearly income, just sufiicient to 
enable her to dress suitably to her station during 
the week and to wear a shiny black silk and 
feathered bonnet on Sundays, besides making it 
possible for her to put a shilling into the bag at 
each monthly collection. 

For amongst those who assembled week after 
week in the little river-side church there was not 
one who listened to the good rector's sermons 
with closer attention or more profound admira- 
tion than Miss Mollie, or who strove more faith- 
fully to apply his admonitions to her own case. 
Her shabby old Bible bore abundant testimony 
to this, for every text that Mr. Hatherton had 
chosen was underlined therein, and had the date 
neatly marked against it. On those Sundays 
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when she happened to be confined to her house 
with a cold or other slight ailment, it was her one 
consolation to watch through the muslin blind for 
the opening of the opposite gate, and to catch a 
glimpse of the rector and Constance as they 
passed through to the Sunday-schooL Mr. Block, 
the clerk, was always most kind and thoughtful 
on these melancholy occasions, and invariably 
sent in with Miss Mollie's Sunday dinner a slip 
of paper, on which was written, not only the text, 
but also the numbers of the hymns. Now and 
then, when Mr. Hatherton spoke against in- 
temperance or dishonesty, it was very difl&cult 
for Miss MoUie to lay his words to heart with the 
self-accusation that she could have wished, but, 
as a general rule, she always found in his sermons 
what she was accustomed to term * something to 
take back with her.' 

It was on Quinquagesima Sunday that the 
memorable discourse was preached which sent the 
poor little lady home feeling herself to be the 
most selfish and luxurious of mortals. The 
rector had chosen the subject of David and 
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Araunah, and had enlarged upon the ingratitude 
of oflFering to Ahnighty God of that which costs 
us nothing ; and Miss Mollie's mind had instantly 
reverted to her monthly shilling. It was quite 
true that she did not miss the twelve shillings a 
a year ; her requirements were not large, and the 
money would probably have laid by unused if 
she had not given it in church. But it was 
equally true that she could not afford to give 
much more without considerably straitening 
herself, and as to devoting further time and 
strength to the service of God, she already found 
that the decoration of the font for the festivals, 
the faithful attendance at all the services and 
missionary meetings, and the little neighbourly 
visits to the sick and poor, which she regarded 
as incumbent upon her, were about as much as 
she could manage now. 

During the sleepless night which followed this 
Sunday, however, she resolved upon a course of 
conduct which would, at any rate, quiet her dis- 
turbed conscience. She would counter-order her 
butter for the whole of the coming Lent, and save 
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up the money to present, not at Easter, but at 
the Harvest Festival, when the proceeds of the 
'<>ffertory were always devoted to the most in- 
teresting purpose, being sent to the sick in the 
County Hospital. She would gather her own 
primroses at Easter, and at gleaning-time would 
ask Mr. Alington for permission to go into his 
fields and pick up enough corn to make two little 
sheaves for the font. 

The plan this first year had succeeded admir- 
ably, except that the flower-gathering in Holy 
Week, added to the usual fatigue of the decora- 
tions, had obliged the little lady to spend Easter 
Monday in bed, quite knocked up by her exer- 
tions. But then the butter-money had actually 
amounted to five shillings, and the thought of 
having this goodly sum to give at the approaching 
festival buoyed her up through the hour of 
gleaning, which in the August sunshine had 
certainly tried her a good deal, and made both 
her back and her head ache. But that was over 
now, and she could devote herself to adorning 
the font with additional zeal, remembering the 
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little pile of shillings, and also the two small 
sheaves, which were to be placed on the step at 
the last moment. Miss Mollie felt quite satisfied 
with the result of her labours as she left the 
church early in the afternoon, and toiled, weary- 
but happy, up the steep street to her house. 

The decorators had been longer than usual over 
their work, and had thereby incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Mrs. Baines, the woman who had all 
the church to clean after their departure, and 
who in her indignation whisked and flounced 
about, using her broom with dangerous energy. 
She had no deliberate intention of damaging 
anything, and was genuinely sorry when she 
knocked down one of the little sheaves on the 
font-steps, and set her foot upon it, crushing its 
stalks so that her rather clumsy efibrts to replace 
it proved quite unsuccessful. 

' Miss Tripp won't ever mind that/ she said to 
herself. ' She '11 hardly see as it be gone. But 
1 11 speak of it to Miss Constance to-morrow. 
May be I 'd better take away t 'other one now ; 
't won't ever do to have one there alone; look 
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like a one-eared peg. And the font 's wonderful 
pretty, to be sure, with all them white flowers ; 
don't seem to want the com like, as it do up 
further/ 

By the time Mrs. Baines had given her good- 
man his supper that evening, and completed the 
Saturday night's scrubbing of her five children, 
the trifling accident to the sheaves had passed 
altogether from her mind, and Miss Constance 
heard nothing about the matter for many months 
afterwards. 

After all the preparations and the fine weather 
which had prevailed through the whole of the 
previous week, it was very disappointing that 
Sunday morning should bring with it a perfect 
downpour of rain. Miss MoUie's hopes of being 
able to go to either of the morning services were 
dashed to the ground, but towards evening it 
cleared, and, armed with cloak and umbrella, and 
shod with goloshes, she started for church in 
high spirits. 

That evening's service was acknowledged by 
all to be a very special one. Never,, it was said, 
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had the church looked so lovely before, and 
certainly never before had the oflFerings of fruit 
and flowers brought by the parishioners been so 
numerous or made such an imposing show. 
Constant evening practices in the little ivy-covered 
schoolhouse had resulted in the performance of 
an anthem which was much to the credit of the 
choir, and the young organist surpassed himself 
in the choice and execution of his voluntaries. 
The lessons were read by the squire's nephew 
from far-away London, and the rector's beautiful 
harvest sermon riveted the attention of all his 
hearers. 

Nearly all, at least, for it is to be feared that 
the mind of his elder niece was sorely distracted 
by fears for the safety of a certain penny with 
which Baby had been provided for the collection, 
and the resting-place of which was shifted so 
continually that even its owner now and then 
lost sight of it, and demanded * Where's the 
penny. Auntie Con V in an audible whisper, very 
trying to the feelings of her guardian. The 
sermon over, the congregation joined with much 
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vigour in *Come, ye thankful people, come/ 
baby grasping the refractory coin firmly in one 
hand and a hymn-book in the other, and not 
allowing the trifling circumstance of this latter 
being upside down, to interfere with her singing 
lustily. The sound of Mr. Block's heavy shoes 
creaking up the church caused the hearts of 
at least three of the congregation to beat a 
little quicker ; Baby's with excitement, as the 
important moment approached for presenting her 
ofiering; her aunt's with an overwhelming fear 
that the penny would even now miss its destina- 
tion, and, rolling noisily away over the floor, be 
followed by a howl from its giver; and Miss 
Mollie's with deep satisfaction, as she dived after 
her purse. 

Somehow she could not lay her hand upon it, 
and getting more and more flustered as the bag 
approached nearer to her seat, she emptied her 
pocket completely of its contents. There was 
her handkerchief, folded into a very tight little 
square, and with the faint odour clinging to it of 
the sachet-scented box, wherein her four best 
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Sunday handkerchiefs reposed throughout the 
week ; there was her spectacle-case, and the paper- 
twist of lozenges which always accompanied her 
to church, in case of a 'catch in the throat.' 
But the purse and the five precious shillings were 
gone ! As the terrible truth dawned upon Miss 
MoUie's mind, she sank back into her seat with 
closed eyes, and when she opened them once 
more, Mr. Block and the bag had passed, passed 
her over altogether. There could be no doubt as 
to the cause of the calamity, and now that it was 
too late, Miss Mollie bitterly regretted that she 
had not been more cautious. In the days when 
the Misses Tripp were young girls, a pocket was 
a far more intricate affair than it is now, and Miss 
Mollie adhered strictly to the old fashion of 
having hers in her quilted petticoat, the way to 
it leading through an aperture in the outer skirt. 
She had a distinct remembrance of taking out her 
gloves on the road to church, and in so doing 
must have pulled out the little purse too, which 
had then, of course, fallen to the ground. 

But the congregation was leaving now, and. 
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trembling with disappointment and anxiety, she 
rose from her seat, and made her way slowly 
down the aisle, pausing, as she passed the font, 
to console herself with a look at her handiwork. 
The corn, at least, had been an oflFering of her 
time, even if she had no money to give ; and the 
thought of it brought* her a faint gleam of com- 
fort. 

But was she dreaming? Or was her sight 
failing, as she had so often feared of late ? The 
step was empty, save for the moss and ivy 
wreath which encircled it; the sheaves, which 
she had gleaned with her own hands, and had 
placed there the day before, had disappeared 
completely. A more self-important worker would 
have made instant inquiries about this mysterious 
interference, and possibly have given free vent to 
her wrath and injured feelings. Not so Miss 
Mollie ; to her it simply meant that her offerings 
had been rejected, that she was considered un- 
worthy, and as she tottered feebly out into the 
soft moist gloom of the autumn night, her eyes 
were dim with tears, and only long habit enabled 
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her to reply to Mr. Block's friendly 'Mind the 
step, Miss/ which had been his invariable warning 
after evening service for many years past. She 
felt unusually weary and exhausted as she toiled 
slowly up the steep dark street, and alarmed her 
kindly landlady by creeping early to bed, leaving 
her supper almost untasted. 

Nor were Mrs. Block's fears allayed the next 
morning, when, after a night of sleeplessness and 
tears, the little lady re-appeared with white face 
and weary sunken eyes. 

' Drat the decorations ! ' she remarked irre- 
verently to her husband. ' Miss MoUie 's no call 
to wear herself to death over 'em as she does. 
There ^s others younger than she as might help, 
if they was rooted out of their idle ways. I 
shall just take and speak to the rector myself 
about it before Christmas comes.' 

It was some weeks before Miss Mollie fully 
recovered from the effects of that double disap- 
pointment, following as it did upon the fatigue 
and excitement of the previous day, but as she 
gradually became once more her gentle, bright 
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old self, Mrs. Block forgot her fears, and forgot 
also to appeal to the rector. 

Indeed, it was not until her Christmas pudding, 
made, as befitted a good housekeeper, at least ten 
days before the time, was fairly under weigh, 
that, happening one afternoon to see the rector's 
niece crossing the road towards the house, she 
suddenly remembered the decorations. Hastily 
brushing the flour from her hands, she burst 
into the little sitting-room, considerably startling 
Miss MoUie. 

* There's Miss Constance coming here,' she 
cried. * She '11 be after you. Miss, I know, about 
the church. Now don't 'ee, there 's a dear lady ! 
go for to promise too much. I know you likes 
to help a bit, but do think how you was just done 
out last harvest, and take it easy. There's no 
call for you to slave at everybody's beck.* 

A little flush rose in Miss Mollie's cheek, but 
all she said was, * Miss Hatherton is waiting to 
have the door opened, Mrs. Block. You need 
not be afraid ; I am not going to help at all this 
time.* 
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* Not at all ! ' cried the landlady, her mouth open 
in blank amazement, but before she could say 
more the visitor's knock resounded through the 
little house, and she was reluctantly obliged to 
go and let her in. 

Miss Mollie's decision proved as puzzling to 
Constance Hatherton as to Mrs. Block, but no 
words or persuasion of hers could induce the little 
lady to reverse it. She would not allow that she 
found the work too hard for her, would give no 
reason at all for her refusal, but simply repeated 
that she had rather be excused from helping any 
more. 

The rector himself was not a little troubled 
when he heard his niece's story. He feared 
that, in spite of Miss MoUie's assurances to the 
contrary, her health was beginning to fail, and 
that she really felt unequal to the fatigue of 
helping, although, from a little feeling of pride, 
she would not allow it. And yet that was 
unlike hex too, for she never seemed the least 
ashamed of her age, or tried in any way to 
hide it. No, that could hardly be the explana- 
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tion. Somethmg must have occurred to vex 
her at the harvest decorations; could any one 
have depreciated her work in any way? He 
suggested this to Constance, and she fairly 
laughed at the idea, 

'Fancy Miss Mollie taking offence at any- 
thing!' she said. 'Why, Uncle Miles, you 
know that you could not annoy her if you 
tried ever so hard/ 

*No, that's true, my dear,' returned the 
rector meditatively. 'I did not mean to take 
away her character, only you know sometimes 
ladies are apt to be a little touchy about their 
work. And very excusably,' he hastened to 
add, fearing that he was uncharitable, 'when 
they do it as well as she does.' • 

Conjecture was useless, and, as Miss Mollie 
kept her secret closely, the rector and his 
niece remained in ignorance. Only when, on 
Christmas Day, he met her at the church door, 
and made some kindly allusion to her absence 
from the work of the day before, he was 
astonished to see the tears suddenly spring 

E 
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up in her eyes as she turned away without 
answering. Mr. Hatherton felt more puzzled 
than ever, for it was evident that something 
had gone wrong; but there was nothing to 
be done, and he could only hope that, before 
the next festival, matters would right them- 
selves, and Miss Mollie would return to her 
old duties once more. 

That spring Chantry Mede was, in common 
with all the villages round, laid low with 
influenza. It proved to be a mild kind, how- 
ever, and although hardly a house escaped the 
visitation, there were few serious cases, and 
only one or two deaths. The rector spent all 
his time among his flock, visiting, cheering, 
and helping them by every means in his 
power, and the rectory kitchen was continually 
besieged by applications for beef-tea, pudding, 
and invalid delicacies of all kinds. Miss Mollie 
was one of the last to fail, and although her 
attack was but a slight one, she seemed, after 
a certain point, to make no progress at all 
towards recovery. Lent was drawing to a 
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close when Mr. Hatherton, going across one 
day to pay her a visit, encountered the doctor 
just coming out of the little green gate. 

' Well, doctor/ he said cheerily, ' I hope you 
are satisfied with your patient in there ? ' 

*No,' said the doctor, 'to tell you the truth, 
I am not, I wanted to speak to you about 
her, for I fancied that perhaps you or Miss 
Constance would be able to do more for her 
now than I can. I am convinced the poor old 
soul has something on her mind, and it has 
occurred to me that it may be some money 
trouble. She is generally rather plucky about 
illness, but do what I will, I cannot rouse her 
out of this. I have told her to come out now 
and trot up and down in this beautiful sun- 
shine, but I daresay she won't do it. I shall 
be glad if you will take her in hand, for I 
believe it 's more your case now than mine.' 

He drove ofi* at a rapid pace, while the 
rector pushed open the gate and walked 
slowly up the flagged path between the 
budding sweet-briar bushes. The hot sun- 
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shine brought out the spicy scent of the wall- 
flowers beneath the window, and the little 
parlour was also fragrant with them — a great 
blue mug on the table being filled with these, 
and polyanthuses, and purple and red anemones. 

Warm although the day was. Miss Mollie 
sat beside the fire rolled up in a huge shawl, 
and looking particularly small and shrunken. 
The rector felt really startled by her altered 
appearance, and the shadow of a smile with 
which she returned his cheery greeting was 
quite pathetic in its forlorn attempt at bright- 
ness. He made some sympathising inquiries 
after her health, but seeing that the tears were 
dangerously near the surface, changed the 
subject hastily, and began to talk about various 
little village matters that he knew would be 
of interest, feeling quite encouraged when at 
last he succeeded in making her laugh at some 
quaint answer given to him by a school-child 
that morning. As he rose to take his leave, 
an irresistible impulse prompted him to say — 

^ Of course we must not expect you to help 
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US in the decorations this time, but I hope you 
will be able to come to church on Easter Day 
and see them/ 

To his surprise and dismay Miss MoUie, 
after one or two vain attempts to speak, buried 
her face in her hands, and burst into tears. 

It was impossible now for her to try and 
hide the truth any longer, and as the rector 
sat down beside her once more, and took her 
poor little cold trembliDg hands into his warm 
kindly grasp, by degrees she poured out her 
trouble. She told him all from the very 
beginning : about the lesson she had gathered 
from his sermon, of the mockery of making 
oflFerings that have cost us nothing; of her 
Lenten savings which had been so carefully 
hoarded up for the Hospital, and of the two 
little sheaves which she had gleaned herself 
with so much toil and fatigue, and placed on 
the steps of the font. The account of their 
subsequent disappearance, and of the loss of 
her money was too harrowing even now to be 
dwelt upon without many sobs, and much 
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dabbing of her eyes with a tight little ball 
of very moist cambric. Then she went on 
to tell how she had meant to save at least 
seven and sixpence this Lent, so as to have 
half-a-crown for her Easter offering, besides the 
five shillings for the Hospital collection at 
Harvest, and the tears flowed afresh when she 
spoke of this unfortunate illness, which had 
made it impossible for her to save a penny, 
and had thus destroyed her last hopes. 

The rector listened with the deepest sympathy 
and attention, and then as she grew calmer by 
degrees, he proceeded to point out to her what 
a great mistake she was making in thus giving 
herself up to despair and misery. He reminded 
her that, in the sight of Heaven, her small self- 
denials and her lost offerings had not been 
overlooked, but were as really accepted by Him 
who cares more for the will than the deed, as 
though she had been able to put a fifty-pound 
cheque in the bag at Harvest. She must never 
again think that her work was refused, or her 
offerings despised ; these repeated disappoint- 
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ments were but trials of her faith, allowed 
for some infinitely wise and good purpose. 

*And now/ he said, *you must not make 
yourself unhappy any more, but try and bear 
even the disappointment brightly and bravely, 
knowing that you really did do your best. 
You must let me tell Constance, too, that you 
are coming to see the decorations on Easter 
Eve, and give your opinion about them, for 
she has sorely missed the help of your good 
taste. I shall send Isaac with the bath-chair, 
and he will bring you safely down the hill; 
and then we will try and get the doctor's 
permission for you to come again to the early 
service on Easter Day. So you see your one 
duty now is to get strong just as fast as ever 
you can.* 

After all, there was no one like the rector 
for cheering and consoling. *Many gentlemen 
would have laughed, for they are so different 
from ourselves, but he is hardly like a gentle- 
man,' reflected Miss Mollie, meaning nothing 
but the very highest compliment to her pastor. 



> 
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* I do not know how it is, but he always seems 
to understand/ 

That afternoon Mr. Hatherton received a 
letter from his sister in town, which he read 
aloud to Constance with the greatest satisfaction. 
It ran : * I have been thinking of sending your 
Miss MoUie a little Easter gift, say a ten- 
pound note. I am sure her illness must have 
been a great expense, and I know she is never 
too well off. I tell you about it, because I 
mean to send it anonymously, and I want 
you to try and find out if she has received it 
safely. I know she tells you everything.' 

Mr. Hatherton despatched a note in answer to 
this, assuring his sister that the money would 
be most welcome, and begging that it might 
be timed to arrive on the eve of the festival. 

* That will relieve the old lady's mind about 
the Easter offering,' he said to Constance. * She 
will feel herself quite justified in giving a few 
shillings out of such unbounded wealth.' 

True to his promise, the rector sent the 
bath-chair on Easter Eve to bring Miss MoUie 
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down to the church, and the little lady stepped 
into it at her own gate with a pardonable feeling 
of pride and elation. They had sent for her 
partly, no doubt, out of kindness, but partly 
because Miss Constance actually wanted her 
opinion about the decorations. She did hope 




that she should have the courage to point out 
any improvement that might be necessary, for, 
of course, if poor Miss Constance depended 
upon her in this way, her opinion must be 
honest and unbiased. 

That was a delightful expedition, and seemed 
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to end only too quickly. Isaac was so good 
and so careful, that she did not even feel 
frightened as they went slowly down the steep 
stony street to the river-side ; although it must 
be confessed that she had thought of this with 
some apprehension beforehand, and during the 
night had had a terrific dream of herself in the 
bath- chair rolling over and over down the 
hill, and being finally swept away by the 
river, which had seemed to rise in an awful 
flood to engulf her. 

At the lych-gate stood the rector, and as he 
gave his hand to help her out — 'just as if she 
had been the squire's wife,' — she could not help 
congratulating herself that, with a due sense 
of the solemnity of this occasion, she had put 
on her black kid Sunday gloves, instead of the 
week-day pair, which were only of cotton. 

In the churchyard the daffodils were nodding 
in the sunshine, and a scent of violets came up 
from under the hedge. The little church seemed 
full of busy workers, all of whom welcomed their 
former companion warmly, and Miss Mollie 
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stopped to say a word to each, and to praise and 
admire their work. 

But the rector had fairly taken possession of 
his little neighbour, and seemed quite impatient 
of her numerous halts and whispered exclama- 
tions of admiration and delight, as he tried to 
draw her on towards the chancel rails. Arrived 
there he laid one hand upon her arm, while with 
the other he pointed upwards to where, over the 
altar, the wide sill of the east window was banked 
up with ferns and white blossoms. 

* Very, very lovely,' murmured Miss Mollie, as 
she drew out her glasses and put them on. * I 
suppose this is dear Miss Constance's work ? ' 

*No — yes,' answered the rector incoherently; 
*but you are not lookiug properly, Miss Mollie. 
I want you to tell me what those two plants in 
front are ? There, right over the altar.' 

* Those clumps of bright green ? ' asked the old 
lady, bewildered. 'They are very fresh and 
pretty; something new out of your greenhouse, 
Mr. Hatherton ? ' 

* No,' answered her friend triumphantly ; ' they 
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are your two little sheaves of corn, Miss Mollie. 
Constance found them quite by accident last 
week, thrown aside into a dark corner, and all 
bursting out into that glad spring green. It was 
their bright colour that attracted her, and she 
and I both thought we could have no more 
beautiful symbol of the Resurrection in the whole 
church than these. So we put them in the 
place of honour. Now, do you think that your 
work was altogether thrown away and re- 
fused ? ' 

He turned to her with a smile, but Miss Mollie 
could only nod in reply, for the tears were roll- 
ing down her cheeks, and she was obliged to 
take off her glasses and wipe her eyes before she 
could see her way clearly down the church. But 
they were tears of happiness ; and it was with a 
very thankful heart that she returned to her 
house a little later, the rector himself lending a 
hand to push her chair up the hill. 

The only thing that troubled her in the least 
now was the thought of the sixpence, which was 
all that she would have to offer to-morrow ; but 
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as she whispered to herself, ' Perhaps as He knows 
about the five shillings, He has really accepted 
that too/ This thought enabled her to meet 
Mr. Hatherton with a bright smile, as he came 
round to the front of her chair to wish her 
good-bye. 

*By the way. Miss MoUie,' he said, *I had 
almost forgotten to tell you that I am going to 
devote our Easter offerings to-morrow to our own 
people ; so many of the men have been out of 
work with all this illness, and have had heavy 
expenses to meet besides, and there are still some 
who are weak and ill and require help. I thought 
I would just tell you.' 

He nodded brightly and was gone, while Miss 
MoUie summoned all her resolution to suppress 
the little sigh that would rise at the thought of 
her lost half-crown that would have come in so 
nicely for the poor sick people. 

It was still early in the afternoon when she 
entered her little sitting-room; but her kindly 
landlady had provided a cup of tea in case she 
should be over- tired, and a fresh spring nosegay 
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was on the window-sill. It all looked very cosy 
and home-like, and there was further interest and 
excitement in the shape of a letter, a very un- 
usual object on Miss MoUie's table. It was from 
London, but she did not know the handwriting, 
and woman-like turned it over several times 
before opening it. Finally she decided to break 
the seal, and her pleasure was great upon the dis- 
covery of an extremely pretty little Easter card, 
wrapped carefully in a piece of thin paper. There 
was no name on the card, and, still wondering, 
she unfolded and flattened out the paper in which 
it had been enclosed. 

For a few minutes Miss MoUie sat and stared 
at the ten-pound note as though she were 
stunned, but as by degrees it dawned upon 
her that this meant an immediate way out of 
all her present little difficulties, and especially 
that of the Easter offering, it was with a feeling 
almost of awe that she murmured to herself: 
* It is true, quite true, what the rector said. My 
money was accepted, although I thought it was 
lost, and it has been returned to me forty-fold.' 
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A good deal of rain fell that night, and the 
dawn of Easter Day was veiled in silvery clouds. 
But the whole face of nature looked refreshed 
and invigorated, and in the warm air there was 
an indescribable stir and promise of spring. 
Trees and hedges seemed to have grown greener 
and thicker since yesterday, the dust was all laid, 
and diamond rain-drops twinkled and glittered 
everywhere. 

From the cottage gardens the scent of wall- 
flowers and cherry-blossoms filled the air, and the 
chime of a distant peal of bells floatiDg across 
the river, blended with the note of the cuckoo 
and the blackbird's song of hope from the old 
apple-tree near the lych-gate. 

As for the church itself, even Constance, who 
was apt to be critical about her own handiwork, 
acknowledged herself satisfied for once with its 
appearance. No prim wreaths or artificial-look- 
ing festoons were to be seen. Ivy trailed over 
the old grey walls, clung about the pillars, and 
hung from the window-sills ; in every nook and 
corner, primroses and lent-lilies were nestled into 
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beds of softest green moss. It seemed as though 
the spirit of the woods had entered here, and 
filled the little building with the very breath of 
spring, and of the resurrection from winter dark- 
ness and despair. 

Among the knot of worshippers who were 
gathered there in the stillness of the Easter 
morning, there was one at least whose heart was 
overflowing with joy and thankfulness. For now 
Miss Mollie only wondered how she could ever 
have wasted so many months in repining and 
misery, when all the time the love of Heaven 
had been watching over her, unimportant as 
she was, and providing for her comfort and 
happiness. 

As she rose from her knees to go up in her 
turn to the chancel rails, she lifted her tearful 
eyes for another glance at the two little sheaves^ 
and lo I at that moment a ray of sunlight stole 
through the east window, and Miss MoUie's re- 
jected offerings shone transfigured in a flood of 
crimson and golden light. 



VESPERS 

One by one thy duties wait thee. 
Let thy whole strengtli go to each ; 

Let DO future dreams elate thee. 
Learn thou first what these con teach.' 

Lyra AngUn 




T is quite useless to try and con- 



vince my husband, for he will not even listen 
to me.' 

The hen blackbird was sitting disconsolately 
beside the nest, in which her young ones were 
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dozing, their eager wide-open bills closed at last, 
leaving their poor hard- worked mother to rest a 
little after the long day's catering for them. 
Time was when she had looked forward to this 
quiet twilight hour as the sweetest in the whole 
twenty-four, a time when her husband had 
regularly mounted to the top of the neighbouring 
fir-tree and sung his evening hymn, while his 
patient little wife listened, and thought no voice 
could be so beautiful as his, no song so full of 
meaning. But now things were changed, and 
the evening music had ceased. It was true he 
was still very good to her, and worked hard all 
day, helping to provide for the young ones, but 
when the shadows were falling, and the tired 
little mother longed for the song that used so to 
rest and cheer her, she was left alone, while her 
husband flew off* to other friends. 

It was these other friends that had done all 
the mischief. One old blackbird, who had 
travelled a great deal, and was quite a judge of 
music, although his own voice was getting rather 
worn-out and husky, had heard our friend's 
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singing, and had paid him so many compliments 
that the singer s head was turned. 

'A great pity/ said this connoisseur, Hhat 
your voice should be wasted here, where no one 
but your wife ever hears it. You should go 
abroad somewhere — to the castle woods at 
Heidelberg, for instance ; there is the place for 
concerted music, and your talent would be re- 
cognised at once. I was passing through there 
one afternoon last summer, and there was a part- 
song going on then of over thirty voices. Close 
to me were three human beings, English evidently, 
and I heard them say, "These blackbirds are 
quite as much worth hearing as the band over 
there." Band indeed ! as if those noisy screech- 
ing things could ever have the music in them that 
a good blackbird's voice has.' 

Little did the traveller think what a seed of 
discontent he had sown in the breast of his 
young friend. He sang less and less ; and on this 
particular evening, when his wife had begged for 
one of the old songs, he had told her at once that 
he was not going to waste his voice and hide his 
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talents in this out-of-the-way hole. She was 
tired, and perhaps spoke a little more sharply 
than she knew, when she answered that his talent 
was given him to cheer his wife and instruct his 
little ones, and that he had no right to give it up 
just because he did not get enough admiration 
and applause. Possibly it may have been the 
touch of truth in her words that annoyed him ; 
but he had pretended to see a cat, and had gone 
off with a flick of his taU and a harsh scream of 
alarm that had roused every other bird in the 
neighbourhood. 

The hen blackbird knew that it was useless to 
argue with him, and that she had better leave 
him to himself, but oh ! how regretfully she 
looked back to the happy days of their courtship 
and early married life, when Aer admiration and 
approval was all he had cared for, and he had 
sung to her by the hour together. 

The long spring days passed away, and the 
young blackbirds grew apace in their nest in the 
old churchyard thorn. But the fir-tree top was 
still deserted, and many were the times that the 
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rector's daughter glanced at it, standing out 
dark against the sunset sky, and thought, ' What 
has become of my blackbird that used always to 
sing there ? I hope he has not been shot. One 
quite misses him.' 

Our friend was too right-minded, or thought 
himself so, to give up his daily duties, but he 
still had the idea in his head of starting some 
day for Heidelberg, to take his proper place in 
the musical world, and he only waited to get his 
family off his hands and properly settled. Then 
he could leave his wife for a time, and perhaps, 
later on, she would come out to join him. Then 
she would see that he had been right all along, 
and be proud too of his success. He thought 
out all his plans, with many a toss of his hand- 
some head and jerk of his tail, as day after day 
he walked about over the grass hunting for 
worms for the children. 

One day he had been out longer than usual, 
and on going home to the thorn-tree found a 
terrible surprise awaiting him. The nest was 
torn down, the young ones gone altogether, and 
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the mother-bird was almost dead with grief and 
terror, and could hardly speak to tell him how it 
had all happened. 

That was a sad time for them both, but it had 
the good effect of rousing the father-bird out of 
his selfishness to try and comfort his poor little 
wife. He had no heart for singing now, but he 
began to wish that he had made more of his 
happiness while it had lasted, and had not done 
so much to spoil that of his mate. 

And when the first shock was over, and they 
started nest-building again, on the other side of 
the churchyard, in another thorn-tree, now white 
with blossom, the father-bird began his evening 
hymn once more, and the rector's daughter 
rejoiced almost as much as did his own little wife 
when she saw the slender black form swaying on 
the fir-bough against the golden sky, singing to 
comfort the torn mother-heart. 



Now and then, however, there came a jarring 
note or two into the melody as the singer 
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thought with regret of the fame that would 
never now be his, for he had quite given up the 
Heidelberg plan. He had not thought that any 
one would notice this, but there was an old friend 
in the church-tower close by, who was used to his 
singing, and could therefore detect the smallest 
change in it. This friend was the owl, who had 
lately rejoiced, from the very bottom of his kind 
old heart, over the improvement in his young 
friend's prospects; the new nest, the five im- 
portant green eggs, and the renewal of the old 
evening hymn from the fir-tree. He saw that 
there was still something wrong, however, and 
was resolved to set it right if he could, without 
open interference, which does not answer with 
young couples. 

He bided his time, and before long there came 
the very opportunity he had waited for. A little 
sympathy, a few judicious questions, and the 
poor blackbird poured out all his story to this 
trusted old friend. 

' It is not so much admiration or applause that 
I want now,' he wound up ; * I used to think only 
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of that, but now I should be content if only I 
could feel I was of some use in the world, purely 
if my voice is as fine as they say, I ought to be 
doing some good with it, and not wasting it here, 
where no one ever hears me sing/ 

The owl had been sitting in an attentive heap, 
his head sunk back on his shoulders, rolling his 
eyes slowly round and round as he listened. 
But at his friend's last words he suddenly 
straightened himself up, and his yellow eyes 
opened wide and glowed like fire in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

* There lies your mistake,' he said ; * no talent 
is ever wasted when its possessor is using it in 
the way he is nieant to do. Clearly your duty 
now is to cheer up your wife, and by-and-bye to 
teach your little ones. Be content with that for 
the present, and who knows, in doing your duty 
bravely you may be helping others to do 
theirs, although you may never hear of it. 
But I must be ofi" to the woods yonder, 
hunting, and you, I suppose, are going home 
to the nest. If people would only realise how 
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much pleasanter the night is than the day, 
with that horrible glaring light that tries one's 
eyes so ! Tu-whoo ! ' And the old owl spread 
his soft pale wings, and sailed away into the 
darkness. 

The blackbird shook his head when he was left 
alone. ' The owl is so clever,' he said ; ' and I am 
sure he is right about the duty; but he is 
mistaken in thinking that I can do any good 
here, except to my own family.' 



Two or three evenings later a girl was passing 
through the old churchyard. She was a bright, 
sunny-faced maiden generally, but to-night her 
brow was clouded, and she sighed as she leant 
over the gate and looked at the quiet sleeping 
woods in the valley beneath. If the blackbird 
had only known it, his own story was being 
repeated in this human life, and the cause of his 
discontent and hers was the same. 

' If I only had a fair chance,' she was saying 
to herself ; ' but I shall never have that. I know 
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I could do somethiDg with my music, if I could 
but have the time and the money to spend upon 
it. There is Ernestine ; she cannot play nearly as 
well as I can, and she has not half my love for it ; 
but she is going to study in Dresden for a whole 
year. It does seem hard, and I can do nothing 
better than play to Mother of an evening, and 
amuse her. Of course I am glad to do that, poor 
old Mother ! but it seems rather a waste of real 
talent, as I know mine to be.' 

Just then the blackbird began his song, and 
the girl paused to listen. She was a thorough bird- 
lover, and knew of the nest in the thorn-tree, and 
of a dozen others in and round the churchyard. 

' I suppose,' she thought, ' he is singing to his 
wife as she sits on the eggs. I wonder whether 
he feels that it is a waste of his voice, and 
whether he is discontented like me.' And she 
smiled at the fancy. *He sounds contented 
enough, as if his daily duties were quite suffi- 
cient for him.' 

And she smiled again as the quaint advice 
given by Charles Kingsley came into her mind — 
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* Do the work that *s nearest, 

Though it *s dull at whiles ; 
Helping, when you meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.' 

' That is just what I cannot bear doing/ she 
said to herself again; 'it is the "work that's 
nearest " that does seem so hard to settle down 
to — so "deadly dull at whiles." Perhaps, if I 
could once make up my mind to do it with all 
my might, I should grow more contented, and 
not disturb myself and the mother with dreams 
of the impossible/ 

For more than half-an-hour the girl still stood 
at the gate, watching the twilight deepening, and 
listening to the clear notes overhead. Her 
thoughts had travelled back to that cottage-home 
in the far-away Eastern village, where the ' Light 
of the World ' had shone in darkness and ob- 
scurity for thirty long years, and where the 
greatest gifts and talents that this earth has ever 
known, were hidden in the uneventful life of a 
village carpenter. 

It was a peaceful, bright face that was at last 
lifted to the singer in the fir-tree. 
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' Thank you, blackbird, for your sermon,' she 
cried ; ' I am just going straight home to play to 
the mother. Good-night/ 

But the bird was looking upwards into the 
dusky blue of the sky, now all studded and 
lewelled with stars, and he never even saw her. 



The old rector was troubled in his mind — ^more 
so than usual. A clergyman's life must always 
be one full of anxious care if he be at all in 
earnest about his people. Many a hard- worked 
city priest would have looked upon the duty in 
this tiny country parish as mere play ; a life of 
comparative ease and freedom from care, in an 
unusually peaceful and lovely spot. 
• But to an earnest and faithful heart like the 
rector's the responsibility involved in the charge 
of these two or three hundred souls was anything 
but a light weight. He was not one of those who 
think that services in church, and visitation in 
time of illness, are all that is necessary. He 
had tried faithfully during his forty years of 
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ministry here to fulfil the solemn promise of his 
ordination, 'to use both public and private 
monitions/ and to ' seek for Christ's sheep that 
are scattered abroad.' And yet ! and yet ! he 
sometimes feared that he liad altogether failed. 
Years of anxious striving and prayer for some 
particular soul, so often seemed to have been 
utterly wasted and thrown away. One after 
another of his flock had disappointed him, and 
now a peculiarly bad case of dishonesty and 
deception had come to his knowlege, in which 
the principal offender had proved to be one of 
the most regular attendants at his young men s 
Bible-class. 

No wonder that the faithful old man felt 
weary and sick at heart, as he paced the 
churchyard path that evening. Was it really 
all of no use ? — ^Had all his work and his prayers 
been thrown away like this ? — ^Had he ever done 
any lasting good here ? 

Like his girl parishioner, he too stopped at the 
old gate to listen to the singer in the fir-tree ; 
and as he listened there came into his mind a 
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description he had once read in a book of this 
bird's song, the words of which had somehow 
clung to his memory. They were to the effect 
that the blackbird's song resembled that of the 
earnest Christian, who has had to ^battle hard 
through life to keep both faith and love unim- 
paired,' but who has succeeded in doing so, and 
has but grown stronger for the very battling ; 
having found, like St. Paul, that experience, 
hoAvever painful, yet to the true heart ^ worketh 
Hope,' not despair. 

' It is a good description,' thought the rector : 
' in spite of the sadness in some of the notes, there 
is the true riug of hope and trust through it all. 
Should it not be a lesson even to me to go 
bravely on and trust? Am I to give up my 
song of praise, and to wail, and grow disheartened 
as I do, because I cannot see the result of my 
work ? May I not leave even my lost sheep in 
the loving care of the Good Shepherd, and re- 
member that I can only do the sowing; the 
increase is in wiser Hands than mine? Is it 
not written that " they that sow in tears shall 
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reap in joy," and may not even I, with the help 
of the Great Husbandman, come again rejoicing, 
bringing at least my one small sheaf in that last 
Day of Harvest ? ' 



One more scene in our old churchyard, and 
we have done. It is an afternoon in early June, 
and the soft summer rain is falling — ^falling 
ceaselessly. The long spell of fair weather is 
over, and the bright sunny days and clear 
golden evenings have given place to leaden skies 
and constant heavy showers. The hills have 
wreaths of soft white mist resting on their 
sides, and their higher outlines melt into the 
clouds. 

Somehow the day seems just in keeping with 
the tolling bell and the mournful little pro- 
cession that comes out from under the grey 
church tower, headed by the old rector in his 
white robes. It is a young wife that is being 
laid to rest to- day, a bride of but a few months' 
standing, and great is the sympathy felt by the 
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little crowd of neighbours who follow the coflSn 
with its covering of white flowers, keeping back 
a little as they leave the church, however, out 
of respect for the solitary mourner who walks 
just behind, his usually upright young figure 
bowed down with grief. 

The solemn service is over, and the neigh- 
bours have dispersed; but the young husband 
still stands by the grave, heedless of the falling 
rain, and as though unable to tear himself from 
the spot. Now that all is quiet again, the black- 
bird's song falls clearly on the ear, and brings a 
sudden rush of tears to his eyes. For how well 
does he remember that evening in the early 
spring, when he and his beautiful young wife 
stood here together, and she called upon him to 
listen to the singer overhead, 

' It is such a hopeful song,' she had said. * It 
always sounds to me like a Resurrection hymn. 
'* Spring after winter. Life after death." ' 

He had laughed at her at the time for being 
so fanciful — but now I The words came back to 
his mind so clearly, * Life after death ' — the very 
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tones in which they had been spoken ; and as a 
gleam of sunlight stole through the dark clouds 
and rested on the white flowers at his feet, the 
mourner raised his eyes Heavenward at last, 
to see, no longer grey skies and falling rain, 
but clear summer blue overhead, and across 
the dark valley the bow of Promise and of 
Hope. 

* I look for the Resurrection of the Dead, 
And the Life of the world to come.' 



It seemed as though the old owl had been 
right ; but he could not have the satisfaction of 
saying, * I told you so,' for neither he nor the 
blackbird ever knew anything about the good 
that had been done by the vesper hymn from 
the fir-tree. 



THE CHRISTMAS DOG 



CHAPTER I 

' Or is there aomethmg yet t« come. 

From ail our science still concealed. 
About the patient creatures dumb, 

A secret yet to be revealed ? 
' A happy secret still behind 

Yet for the mute creation stored 
Which Buffers, though it never sinned. 
And loves and toils without reward.' 

Mbs. Bdndell Chakles. 




Christmas Dog, although bis proper name, the one 
to which he answered best when called, was ' Wait.' 
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But this latter title had only been bestowed 
upon him because the longer one was imprac- 
ticable for every-day use. Double names, no 
doubt, are signs of gentility and distinction in 
human beings ; but when you wish to summon 
your dog from a considerable distance down 
the street, you are then glad enough to drop 
his ^ style and title/ whatever it may be, and 
make use of any single syllable to which he 
will answer. 

The original Christmas Dog figured in one of 
Olive Selwyn's nursery books, and had, in early 
days, been her favourite hero in fiction. She 
had never forgotten the eighth birthday which 
had introduced this harrowing but delightful 
tale into her library, nor the distress of her 
father, the giver of the book, at the discovery 
of his little daughter bathed in bitter tears over 
it. He had taken her upon his knee, and had 
made a few inquiries into the cause of her 
distress, which had elicited from Olive a much 
confused and tearful account of the story of 
the poor dear dog, who had lived such a hard 
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life, and had ended it on somebody's doorstep on 
Christmas Eve. *And, oh daddy!' sobbed the 
child, 'he could smell their Christmas dinner 
through the door; oh, 1 wish we could have 
found him ! ' 

Sir Philip Selwyn had reproached himself 
greatly for his own carelessness in the choice 
of Olive's present, and had mentally resolved 
never again to buy a book for her solely on 
the recommendation of the shopman. He had 
even offered to make amends for his fault, by 
taking away the objectionable volume and buying 
her another with a prettier story in it. But 
what does the average man know of the in- 
tricacies of woman-nature even at eight years 
old? To his surprise the child had clung to 
her book with fresh tears, and declared that 
she loved it and must keep it. 

* Only, daddy,' she gasped amid her sobs, ^ I 
do wish, oh, so very much, that we could find all 
the poor lost dogs.' ( ' Heaven forbid! ' muttered 
her father inaudibly.) *Do look for them, 
daddy, whenever you go out, and if we ever 
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find a Ghristmas dog, mayn't I bring him home 
and make him happy ? ' 

Sir Philip gave the required permission, 
secretly hoping that no one of these unfortunates 
might ever cross his path. For he was, like 
many men who had led a prolonged bachelor 
existence, tidy to the verge of old-maidishness, 
and the mere thought of a dog shedding its 
hairs and scattering mud from its dirty paws aJl 
over the sacred precincts of his immaculate little 
home, filled him with horror. Still, he knew 
perfectly well that if Olive chose to bring home 
the most disreputable - looking beast in the 
United Kingdom -he would have meekly to 
put up with it. For the child was all that 
he had left in the world, and he spoilt her 
accordingly. 

Sir Philip Selwyn had met with what is 
caUed a 'disappointment' in early manhood, 
and had, in consequence, hardened his heart 
and blinded his eyes to woman's charms to 
such an extent that at forty-five he was still 
a bachelor, and an apparently invulnerable 
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one. Yet such is the weakness of human 
nature that, when he at last met his fate in 
the person of pretty Cicely Thome, he recog- 
nised it at once, and fell, as confirmed bachelors 
are apt to fall, hopelessly and desperately in 
love. He had little hope that such a bright 
dainty creature would ever look at an old 
fogey such as he already considered himself 
to be, and thought his good fortune too great 
for words when he actually found himself her 
promised husband. 

The year of bliss that followed their marriage 
seemed to him, whenever he looked back upon 
it afterwards, like a dream — a dream that had 
vanished for ever, leaving him with an empty 
home, a grave under the old acacia-tree in the 
churchyard, and one only link to this world in 
the shape of a tiny infant daughter, of whom 
at first he could not bear the sight. But by- 
and-bye, as she grew older, he was attracted 
in spite of himself by her winning baby ways, 
and the two gradually became the most devoted 
friends. It was a pretty sight to see the father 
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— grey-headed, although he had not yet reached 
his fiftieth year — pacing along the paths in his 
sunny, walled garden, or wandering under the 
lime-trees in the old churchyard, into which 
the garden opened, with his little daughter 
holding on to his finger, and chattering unin- 
telligibly as she toddled beside him. 

He would neither correct her himself nor 
allow any one else to do so, and, as might have 
been expected, she grew up wayward and 
wilful to the last degree. In spite of all her 
faults, however, she fascinated every one, from 
the rector himself down to the successive boys 
who came to clean the knives, and with whom, 
in her infantile days, she was frequently to 
be found romping. Olive was as unlike as 
possible to her gentle, blue-eyed little mother, 
except that she had inherited her slender figure 
and marvellously small hands and feet. But 
there the resemblance ended, for the daughter's 
eyes were as dark as night, and the waving 
masses of dusky hair shaded a face the clear 
olive tint of which might have belonged to a 
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Spanish beauty. It was a strikingly handsome 
face, with an expression which was totally mis- 
leading as to its owner's character. When in 
absolute repose the corners of the small mouth 
had the very slightest downward droop, and 
the large eyes a wistful pathetic look, which 
conveyed the idea of a deeply thoughtful 
nature, and recalled Murillo's beautiful peasant 
women. As a matter of fact, Olive never did 
think; her spirits were unfailing while she 
could get her own way, and few people who 
did not know her very well would ever have 
suspected what a tempestuous little person she 
could be directly her will was thwarted. 

Her godfather and uncle, the Rev. Theophilus 
Selwyn, a prim and stately gentleman, of whom 
his own daughters stood in wholesome awe, had 
frequently warned Sir Philip of the evil effects 
that must ensue upon his way of bringing up 
his only child. The Rev. Theophilus had never 
attempted to lecture Olive himself since the 
day when, at the age of seven, she had listened 
apparently much impressed, to a long exhorta- 
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tion from him, and then . . . had actually made 
him a mocking curtsey, and put out her tongue. 
Her godfather had been completely petrified 
with horror at this appalling behaviour, which 
would have caused a final separation between 
the brothers had not Sir Philip, unwillingly 
enough, consented to Olive's being banished 
to the nursery for the rest of the day, a course 
of punishment that fell far more heavily upon 
the father himself than upon his rebeUious 
little daughter. 

By the time she was fairly grown up there 
was only one person who could manage her at 
all, or for whose opinion she had any great 
respect, and that was Denis Conway, the young 
squire of the next parish. Ever since he had 
been a shy schoolboy of ten, and Olive a pre- 
cocious mite of three, he had called her his 
little wife, and they had grown up with a sort 
of tacit engagement between them. Olive used 
to say that she supposed she must marry him 
some day, since he seemed to expect it, and 
as for Denis himself, he knew that it would be 
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quite impossible for him ever to care for any 
one else as he cared for her. 

With all her faults, there was no one in the 
world whom he could pet, and scold, and yet 
love with the same passionate devotion that 
he lavished upon this most beautiful and trying 
of maidens. And although she made a point 
of treating him with open disrespect, yet he 
was perfectly well aware that he possessed an 
influence over her which no one else did, and 
he strove loyally to turn this to good account. 
For Olive's headstrong wilfulness was a great 
cause of anxiety to this grave, quiet lover of 
hers, and for this reason he always spoke the 
truth to her, knowing that no one else would 
do so. 

Now and then, when Olive was more than 
usually passionate and tiresome. Sir Philip 
would feel a sort of vague wonder and regret 
that his only daughter had not inherited more 
of her mother's sweetness and gentleness of 
disposition; but then he would reflect that 
Olive's faults were entirely those of a clever, 
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high-spirited child, and that perhaps, as she 
grew older, she would steady down, and become 
more like poor Cicely. 

For Sir Philip's lost wife was still to him 
the very incarnation of perfection and goodness, 
and the long slow years that had passed since 
her death had but impressed her memory more 
firmly upon his heart. Ever since Olive could 
remember, the first sight she had of her father 
every morning was from the nursery window, 
as he wandered about the garden collecting 
flowers or evergreens, according to the season, 
to fiU the glass which stood before her pretty 
young mother's picture. He had always been 
a keen and enthusiastic gardener, and during 
the one short year of their married life it was 
his daily pleasure to lay a little bouquet of 
fresh flowers on his wife's plate every morning. 

As Olive grew older she rather resented his 
spending so much time in anxious comparison 
of the different blossoms in the garden before 
making his final selection of the two or three 
choicest specimens. Occasionally he kept her 
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waiting for breakfast, and she had more than 
once tried to induce him to put ojff gathering 
his flowers until later in the day. But here 
Sir Philip stood firm. Not even for Olive 
would he postpone this first and most important 
duty, and a deeper nature than hers would 
have been touched by the pathos of it, and 
overlooked the unpunctuality. 

But we have wandered far away from the 
canine hero of this Uttle story. KecaQing the 
general appearance of *Wait,' it is certainly 
hard to define what kind of a dog he was, as 
even his warmest admirers, when asked to 
describe him, could only say that he was black. 
In truth, his blackness was the most striking 
thing about him. He was as black as a coal 
all over, except for one white shirt - button, 
which could only be seen when he sat up to 
beg, and for a patch on his left hind -foot, 
which looked as though the black stocking had 
a hole in it. His long soft ears drooped on 
either side over a pair of very bright dark eyes, 
and his coat was of an unusual silkiness, very 
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pleasant to stroke. In the later years of his 
life, the truthful biographer must admit that 
prosperity led him to assume a pert and self- 
satisfied air. This was not, however, apparent 
on the evening of his first introduction at 
Church House; no dog could have been more 
abjectly humble and wretched than he was 
then. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the weather was 
just what Christmas weather should be, cold 
and snowy and picturesque. There had been 
a hard frost for more than a fortnight, and 
the ponds were all in splendid condition for 
skating. Denis and Olive were both enthusiastic 
skaters, and day after day he had called for her 
in his dog-cart, and driven her out to Chilcote 
Ponds to spend the afternoon upon the ice. 

This skating of Olive's was a very sore point 
indeed with the younger ladies of Dorminster. 
They had reluctantly given up their week*s 
amusement to work at the church decorations, 
and, naturally enough, it vexed them to see that 
Olive Selwyn did not follow their example. 
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Miss Sabina Penn, who held a position of much 
importance and influence among the church 
workers of Dorminster, had indeed been deputed 
by the other ladies some two or three years 
ago to speak to Olive upon the subject of the 
decorations, and had then laid the matter 
plainly before the girl. Olive had listened in 
silence, and by her air of respectful attention had 
deluded Miss Sabina into the belief that she 
was fully persuaded of the sinfulness of thus 
standiijg idle whilst others were toiling for 
their church and parish. 

But although Olive was now too old to 
behave with open disrespect when lectured, 
the feeling which had prompted her years 
before to put out her tongue at her reverend 
godfather, still lurked in her, and made her 
altogether determined to resist strenuously any 
attempts to point out to her her duty. Thus 
the successive festivals that had passed since 
Miss Sabina delivered her lecture had never 
brought the devoted band of workers any help 
at all from Olive Selwyn. 
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It was especially hard upon Miss Sabina, for, 
as there was no lady at the rectory, the duty 
of generally directing and superintending the 
decorations had for years past devolved entirely 
upon her. She was fully sensible of the honour 
and glory of her position, but she was not so 
young as she had been, and the stern sense of 
duty and responsibility which made her stay 
on at the church until the very last leaf was 
put up in its place, was frequently the cause 
of considerable pain and suffering to her after- 
wards. 

On this particular Christmas Eve, the sight of 
young Conway's dog-cart waiting at the door of 
Church House just as Miss Sabina was dragging 
herself wearily back to her labours after luncheon, 
added fresh fuel to her wrath. The delinquent 
Olive, in fur-trimmed cap and coat, with a cluster 
of red berries stuck coquettishly into the former, 
was sitting up in the cart, holding the reins, and 
laughing and talking merrily with Denis as he 
adjusted the harness and soothed the impatient 
bay horse. 
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He turned at once on hearing footsteps, and 
seeing Miss Penn, said, with the grave courtesy 
that had won for him so much popularity in 
Dorminster : * Hard at work as usual, Miss 
Sabina ? They ought to give you a testimonial 
here for making their old church look so beau- 
tiful/ 

But Miss Sabina for once took no notice of 
his kindly remark. A vague sense of the con- 
trast between herself and this bright, daintily- 
dressed girl, came across the shabby tired woman, 
as she paused on her way with aching back and 
weary feet ; and the remembrance that another 
helping hand would set her free an hour or so 
earlier, lent an unusual bitterness to the tone in 
which she spoke. 

^ Always some excuse for not joining us, Olive,' 
she said querulously; Hhis year, however, you 
cannot make out that you have not the time/ 
And she glanced meaningly at the skates which 
lay on the girl's lap. 

Olive smiled cheerfully. * Have 1 ever said 
that I hadn't time. Miss Sabina ? ' she asked. * It 
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has not been that generally that was wanting, 
but only the inclination. This year, however, it 
might be the time, for it is most important that 
Denis should not go to Chilcote without me ; he 
is young and giddy, and a chaperon is absolutely 
necessary in that galaxy of rank and fashion.' 

This frivolity was too much for her hearer, and 
she turned away at once with an angry flush on 
her thin face, while Olive remarked serenely to 
her companion, as he mounted to his place beside 
her — 

' I know she 's annoyed, but I can't help it. 
She shall not interfere with me again, the med- 
dling old cat.' 

Denis took the reins from her hands without a 
word, but Olive saw by his face that something 
was wrong, and impatiently demanded to be told 
what it was. 

* I don't think you ought to speak like that to 
Miss Sabina,' he said gravely. ' I really don't. 
She does not understand that you are only in fun, 
and of course she is anxious for help in the 
decorations. She looks half dead, poor soul ; I 
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believe these good ladies do work themselves to 
death/ 

Olive frowned. 'Now Denis/ she said, *if 
you mean to be horrid, I am going straight back. 
You know I couldn't decorate if I tried, and I am 
not going to try. Besides, it is ridiculous of Miss 
Sabina to make a martyr of herself. Just go next 
time, and ask if she will give up her work 
altogether to me ; you '11 see that she won't hear 
of it. She would be lost without the decorations.' 

'That is quite a different thing ^ began 

Denis. 

But Olive interrupted him. 'It isn't a bit 
different,' she said decidedly. 'Miss Sabina 
delights in that sort of thing ; there are heaps of 
people here who deliglit in it, and I wouldn't 
deprive them of the pleasure for worlds. And 
now, do leave the decorations alone and see what 
is the matter with my skate-strap, while I hold 
the reins. And if you could contrive to smile, I 
shouldn't feel that my afternoon's enjoyment was 
quite spoilt. You have no idea how dreadful 
you look when you are cross.' 
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Denis shook his head gravely, and tried to 
keep up his air of stem disapproval, but it was 
impossible not to relax, with those bright dark 
eyes smiling into his, and that soft hand resting 
upon his arm. He gave way at last, and they 
became friends once more, and completely forgot 
poor Miss Sabina and her grievance. 

The day so far had been a lovely one, bright 
and clear, every twig and blade of grass sparkling 
with frost diamonds, and every roof hung with 
icicles, reflecting a thousand colours in the 
wintry sunlight. The merry voices of the 
skaters and the rush and ring of their skates, 
resounded far through the keen frosty air, 
and passers by, attracted by the sounds, came 
down to the edge of the great ponds to look on. 
As the sun drew near his setting, he shone out 
through the mist like a ball of flame, sending 
long level rays across the frozen water, and 
lighting up the stems of the Scotch fire till they 
stood out, glowing with ruddy warmth, in the 
cold grey-white of the winter evening. Great 
masses of dull leaden clouds crept slowly up the 
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sky, and one or two people observing them said, 
' We shall have snow to-night.' 

* Except that it would spoil the ice, it would 
be delightful ! ' cried Olive gleefully. * I do like a 
snowy Christmas; don't you, Mr. Wentworth?' 
She had paused beside the old lawyer from 
Dorminster, who had known Olive all her life, 
and had a very soft spot in his heart for Sir 
Philip's pretty, bright little daughter. ^Why 
don't you try?' she asked impertinently. *0h, 
Mr. Wentworth, it would be such fun to see you 
skating. Take my hand and come down on to 
the ice now, and see what it feels like.' 

But the old man shook his head. ' Fun to 
you, Miss Olive,' he said, * but death to me. I 
am too old for such frivolities ; I leave them to 
active young things like yourself. But I see you 
have got a new pet. How did you manage to 
overcome your good father's scruples about keep- 
ing a dog ? 

* A dog ? ' cried Olive ; * I haven't got a dog. 
Oh, you mean this little black fellow ? But he's 
not mine ; isn't he funny ? He 's been sitting on 
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the bank watching me all the afternoon, and he 
jumps up and whines every time I come near, 
because he *s afraid to follow me on to the ice. 
I wish he did belong to me ; I do so want a dog 
of my own/ 

And, stooping down, she caught up the shiver- 
ing little animal into her arms, and carried him 
off round the pond. The dog seemed nothing 
loth to go, and, cuddled up against her sealskin 
coat, his cold little toes on her warm muff, he 
looked the picture of contentment, and kept 
throwing back his head to try and kiss the 
dimpled chin which lay within such tempting 
reach of his little pink tongue. When at last she 
set him down and was having her skates taken 
off by Denis, he danced and whimpered round 
them both, and even followed the dog- cart for a few 
yards on its way home, until Denis drove him off 
with a skilful lash of the whip. As Olive looked 
back, she saw him sitting shivering on the scanty 
frozen grass, a forlorn little figure in the gathering 
dusk, with his head held wistfully on one side, 
and a fore-paw gathered up off the cold ground* 
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There was a raw moist feeling in the air, and a 
flake or two of snow wavered slowly down as 
Denis and Olive were starting. The clouds 
gathered so quickly that, by the time the dog- 
cart had driven rapidly up the wide old-fashioned 
street, it was quite dark, and lights were begin- 
ning to twinkle in most of the windows. Denis 
deposited Olive at the door of the quaint little 
house, which stood back in a snug corner, just 
where a narrow paved lane forced its way among 
the surrounding houses and shops into the 
churchyard. Olive stood a moment at the door 
to brush the snow from her jacket, and then 
walked into the drawing-room. 

The room was old-fashioned in shape, like the 
rest of the house, long and low, and it looked 
particularly bright and cosy to-night. The 
dancing firelight fell upon the polished surfaces 
of the dark oak chairs and tables, gleamed from 
the shining leaves of the holly and ivy which 
wreathed the picture-frames and doorways, and 
cast mysterious grotesque shadows on the low 
ceiling. Sir Philip sat in his great arm-chair on 
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the rug, one hand shading his eyes from the 
warm glow, while at his elbow stood the little 
tea-table, with its bright silver and pretty pale- 
red china. The tea was unmade, for the old 
man always waited for Olive, no matter .how late 
she might be ; he would rather go without his tea 
altogether than allow his darling to have hers spoilt. 
He turned eagerly to the door as she came in, 
but she met his bright look of welcome with no 
answering smile, for she was tired and cold, and 
felt in consequence a little cross. 

* Father, do look ! ' she cried sharply ; ' the 
kettle's all boiling over on to the tray; why 
didn't you blow it out? and you haven't even 
rung for the lamp yet. Everything seems to go 
wrong if I am not home to the minute/ 

The smile died out of the old man's face, and 
he turned back again to the fire with a little sigh. 

* You are late, my darling,' he said gently, 
* and I did not like to make the tea till you came 
in. I have not wanted the lamp as yet, but we 
will send for it now. I thought I heard Denis's 
voice ; didn't he drive you back 1 ' 
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' Why yes, of course/ answered Olive ; * but he 
was in a hurry to get home. He 's coming back 
to go with us to-night/ 

* To-night!' echoed the father. *What is it 
to-night ? ' 

*Why, it's Christmas Eve, daddy!* cried the 
girl, who was gradually becoming more amiable 
under the influence of the fire and the prospect 
of tea and hot scones. * Have you forgotten that 
you and I always go to the service ? I do think 
evening church is generally rather a bore,' she 
added candidly ; * but I ' ve always liked this 
Christmas Eve service. Oh, daddy, you should 
have heard the way Miss Sabina spoke to me 
about the decorations to-day! Denis was quite 
touched by her despair; he wants me, I know, to 
help ; but I am not going to, so it's no use.' 

Sir Philip stirred his tea in thoughtful silence 
for a few seconds, and then said, * I am not sure 
that Denis is not right I own I should like to 
feel that my little girl was of some use in her 
own parish.' 

Olive began to frown a little, but then, seized 
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by a sudden impulse, she jumped up from her 
low chair, and slipping down on to the rug, laid 
her head against her father's arm. 

* Dear, dear old daddy ! ' she said, in her most 
irresistible, coaxing way, * do let me do just as I 
like, until I am married at any rate. I shall be 
old quite soon enough, and I do want to enjoy 
myself just now. You would not like to see me 
like Miss Sabina, all wrinkled and grey-headed 
and careworn, with too much parochial labours 
and good works. Don't you think the good 
works might wait till I am forty ? My experience 
will be matured then, and I shall be so much 
more useful.' 

Sir Philip smiled in spite of himself, and laid a 
caressing hand upon the pretty dark head. 

* My bonny darling ! ' he said, ^ as long as you 
are with your old father you shall do nothing 
that you don't like. As Lady Squiress you will 
have to set a good example in your own parish, 
and at least to obey your husband ; and if he 
orders decorations, why then ' 

^ I shall make an arrangement with him before- 
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hand/ laughed Olive ; * an arrangement by which 
decorations shall be left out altogether. By-the- 
bye, daddy, you have had an escape to-day; I 
nearly brought you home a dog/ 

*A dog!' echoed Sir Philip. *I am very 
thankful I have escaped, then. They are nice 
intelligent creatures to read about, and even to 
look at, when they belong to your neighbour, but 
in your own house they are the greatest nuisances. 
No house can be really clean or tidy that has a 
dog in it.' 

*0h, father, you are narrow-minded!' cried 
Olive. * A dog is the friend of man. Our house 
might not be so tidy, but it would be a great deal 
nicer if we had one. Do you remember years ago 
finding me crying over the Christmas Dog in my 
book, and how you promised then that if we ever 
found a lost dog I should take him home and 
keep him ? ' 

* Did I ? ' said her father absently. * I am glad 
we never did find him, then. But, my darling, 
I want to talk to you seriously for a minute or 
two.' 
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*Not on Christmas Eve, daddy/ insinuated 
his daughter. * And I know so exactly what it 
is all about. Denis told me he had been speaking 
to you.' 

* And don't you think an answer is due to the 
poor fellow now ? ' said Sir Philip gently, with 
his hand still on the girl's head. * If we were to 
be parted, Olive, I am afraid I should be selfish 
enough to put Denis oflF altogether ; but we shall 
always be near each other, even if I do not accept 
the two rooms at the Abbey that he insists upon. 
I cannot wonder that he wishes to have some- 
thing settled now.' 

Olive sat silent for a minute or two, and then 
she sprang up suddenly with an impatient little 
gesture. 

* I am not going to be married tfll I am 
twenty-four,' she cried, * and not then if I don't 
like ! Oh, I know Denis is very good and all that 
kind of thing, and everybody thinks me so lucky. 
Miss Sabina always shakes her head over me, as 
if she thought Denis was throwing himself com- 
pletely away. "My dear, there are few young 
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men like him; he has an old head on young 
shoulders, and such sweet manners." She told 
me that only the other day. But he 's too good 
for me, and I 'm not going to be shut up in that 
dull old Abbey yet. I am young, and I mean- to 
have my own way and enjoy myself. Daddy, 
if you say another word I shall think that you 
want to get rid of me.' 

Sir Philip smiled and said no more, for he 
secretly felt glad of the reprieve. He had been 
sorely dreading the day that would take his 
daughter from him, even to such a short distance, 
and although he thought it was his duty to Denis 
to speak, he was glad enough, having done so, to 
let the matter rest altogether. 

Meanwhile, as Olive and her father sat talking 
over their cosy fire, a transformation scene was 
preparing for them outside. When, an hour or 
so later, they opened the garden door to go out, 
the bright light from the house shone through 
upon a white world — snow covered lawn and 
bushes, myriads of soft white flakes still eddy- 
ing and dancing downwards against the outer 
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darkness. Sir Philip drew back, doubting the 
wisdom of attempting the garden path, but OKve 
urged him on, declaring that her boots were 
thick, and that it would be fun trying to find 
the way. 

In truth, this was a matter of some difficulty 
in such black darkness, and more than once they 
found themselves ofi* the path, or stumbled into 
the bushes, bringing down small avalanches of 
snow, before they at last reached the little door 
in the wall which opened into the churchyard. 
Overhead the darkness seemed filled with the 
clash and clamour of the bells, as the eight clear 
voices rang out through the cold moist air. 
Once in the churchyard it was easier to keep 
straight, with the huge dark outline of the old 
church looming before them, its high windows 
shedding out a friendly light in the darkness. 

As they passed the stone under the acacia tree 
a ray of light from the nearest window streamed 
full across it, showing the fresh holly wreath 
which had been placed there a few hours before, 
and which was now half buried in snow. Sir 
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Pliilip paused to lift it tenderly and shake off the 
snow, while Olive went on into the great porch, 
where Denis already awaited her. 

Inside, the church looked unusually bright and 
pretty in its festal array. Olive could not help 
owning to herself that the decorations were 
effective, and had been tastefully carried out. In 
spite of her persistent refusals to help in putting 
them up, she liked to see them, and every Christ- 
mas and Easter Eve found her by her father's 
side in the quaint little raised pew, which they 
had always occupied ever since Olive was old 
enough to stand on a hassock and peep over the 
book-board. 

She was not capable of any very deep or 
lasting feeling, but in her way she had a sort of 
lurking affection for the old church, which she 
had known all her life : for the ancient font in 
which she had been baptized ; for the carved 
angels, with their great wings, who looked down 
upon her from high overhead as she and Sir 
Philip passed, Sunday after Sunday, up the 
centre aisle ; for the stone figures, knights, dames. 
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and crusaders, who lay with folded hands in the 
great window-sills, and above whose quiet up- 
turned faces she could watch, through the clear 
unstained glass, the old lime-trees outside, their 
branches now thick with pale blossom-clusters, 
swaying gently in the summer wind, now send- 
ing flying showers of golden leaves before the 
fierce autumn gales, or again, outlined clear and 
white with hoar-frost against the soft pale-blue 
of the winter's sky. 

In Olive's childish days she had thoroughly 
enjoyed the church-going; there were so many 
things which interested and amused her, and for 
which she liked to watch week after week. There 
were the girls belonging to the charity school, 
who sat near the great stove in the north aisle. 
Olive wondered if they minded wearing that 
quaint uniform, or if they would not rather have 
had flowers and feathers in their hats as the 
other children had. They always looked so prim 
and well-behaved, as if they never could be 
naughty. She had far more sympathy with the 
Sunday-school boys, who sat in front of her, 
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under the Ten Commandments, and who heaved 
and surged, a mass of black and brown and 
yellow heads, in ceaseless motion throughout the 
service. She felt quite a thrill of indignation 
for them whenever the beadle, a stately per- 
sonage in blue and red robes, with a cocked hat 
and a gold-headed staff, crept stealthily up that 
way and administered a sounding thwack upon 
some unsuspecting head with his wand of oflSce. 

Sometimes she would peep up at the stone that 
was let into the . wall in the corner, and wonder 
whether the gentleman to whose memory it was 
dedicated, was related to that other mysterious 
individual of the same name, who had chosen to 
be buried in one of his own fields, a mile out of 
the town, and whose tomb she had often looked 
at with a sort of vague awe as it stood in the 
midst of the bare plough-lands or of the waving 
corn. 

It was interesting, too, to see the pile of nice 
crusty-looking loaves in one of the windows at 
the west end, which were to be distributed after 
the service to certain applicants, in accordance 
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with the rules of an ancient charity. All these 

things combined to make Sunday morning a 

time to be looked forward to by the child with a 

certain degree of pleasure ; but as she grew older 

they lost their attraction for her, and she found 

the ordinary services intolerably long and dreary. 

For Olive did not consider it at all necessary to 

make any strenuous efforts to attend ; the mere 

fact of going to church at all, when it bored her, 

was quite sufficient, she thought. But this 

particular service, with its familiar Christmas 

hymns and generally festal character, pleased her, 

and certainly no one who glanced at the demure 

little figure standing by her father's side with 

downcast eyes and air of devout attention, would 

ever have suspected the wholly irrelevant nature 

of Miss Olive's thoughts. 

Service over, they emerged into the dark 

night, to find the paths so deeply covered with 

snow that Sir Philip at once decided not to try 

the garden way again, but to go through the 

great iron gates into the little narrow street, at 

the further end of which was the entrance to 

I 
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Church House. In spite of the weather the 
tradespeople were carrying on a brisk Christmas 
Eve traffic. 

The little low-browed shop belonging to the 
greengrocer at the corner of the churchyard was 
piled high with fresh heaps of oranges, nuts, and 
apples, for all of which there seemed to be a 
great demand. The pork butcher farther on, 
hurrying hither and thither in smiling activity, 
was rapidly hooking down and disposing of the 
rows of turkeys, geese, and rabbits which hung 
outside ; while the grocer's shop at the end was 
crowded with customers, attracted, like the flies, 
by its brilliantly-lighted windows, where embank- 
ments of currants and raisins formed a rich dark 
background for an effective raised work of 
nutmeg-sticks, frosted citron-peel, gay crackers, 
and sweetmeat-boxes and sprigs of red-berried 
hoUy. 

Near the churchyard gates the little street was 
lighted by a flaring gas-lamp, but lower down it 
was darker, and the doorstep of Church House 
itself lay in deep shadow. Thus it happened 
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that Sir Philip, fumbling with his latch-key in 
the gloom, did not notice a small dark object on 
the snow until he stumbled over it, and uttered 
an astonished, ' Bless my soul, what 's that ? ' 

Denis following, stooped down to investigate 
the mysterious object, and laying his hand upon 
it, exclaimed, * It 's a small dog ; dead, I think, 
poor little beast ! I suppose it 's the cold/ 

' A dog ! ' cried Olive, whose great love for 
animals was one of the redeeming points in her 
otherwise shallow nature. * Oh, do let me see it ! 
Don't turn it over with your foot, Denis ; how 
can you ? It mayn't be dead. Look, it 's stir- 
ring ! Oh, poor little thing ! Open the door, 
daddy, quick!' 

And entirely disregarding the father's entreaties 
that she would take the wet dirty little animal 
to the kitchen, she walked straight into the 
drawing-room, and laid her burden gently down 
before the blazing fire. Sir Philip hovered in 
the background, watching with much anxiety the 
formation of a pool of muddy water on his 
beautiful black sheepskin rug, as the snow rapidly 
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melted off the new comer ; and Denis drew down 
wrath upon his head by suggesting that he should 
chafe its paws and pour brandy down its throat 
from a teaspoon, whilst Susan warmed the bed 
in the spare room. 

Meanwhile the poor little frozen creature was 
beginning to revive in the welcome heat, and was 
presently able to stand up on four very trembling 
legs, and drink some warm milk, to Olive's great 
delight. She had already recognised in him the 
dog who had tried to make friends with her on 
the ice, and she began to wonder how he came 
to be all alone in the world like this. 

*0f course he has a master somewhere, and 
that master must be found.' Sir Philip spoke 
with unusual decision, for he was fearful of what 
this evening's hospitality might lead to in the 
future, and the sight of this disreputable-looking 
little tramp lying at ease on the sheepskin, his 
head in Olive's hand, and his tail feebly beating 
on the floor, made him determined to do his 
utmost to get rid of the animal somehow. 

* To-morrow and Boxing Day we can do no- 
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thing/ he continued ; * but after that we will 
advertise him, and, if we cannot find his belong- 
ings, he must be destroyed.' 

Olive sprang up from where she had been 
kneeling on the rug, her face flushed, as much 
with excitement as with the fire. 

' Oh no, daddy ! oh no, no ! ' she cried ; * you 
promised I should keep him long ago. This is 
the Christmas Dog, don't you remember ? ' 

Her father, who did remember perfectly, and 
who had only suggested this spirited course of 
conduct with the forlorn hope that his daughter 
herself might have forgotten, yielded with a very 
bad grace, consoling himself with the reflection 
that the dog would certainly be claimed if adver- 
tised. It distressed him not a little, however, 
that Olive entirely refused to admit the possi- 
bility of his belonging to any one but herself, and 
that she at once began to rack her brains for a 
name that would be more suitable for every-day 
use than that of the ' Christmas Dog.' It must 
be something seasonable, she declared, and after 
much discussion at supper, Denis atoned for his 
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past misdeeds and covered himself with glory by 
suggesting * Wait ' as an appropriate title, the 
idea being prompted by certain small cold voices 
wailinp: a dismal carol outside. 

So to one sad lonely heart at least, even if it 
was only that of a lost dog, came happiness and 
comfort on that Christmas Eve. 

Sir Philip's hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for, in spite of all his efforts to discover 
'Wait's' master, the dog remained unclaimed, 
and indeed it is doubtful whether Olive would 
have given him up if he had been. Oddly 
enough, he seemed quite to understand the feeUngs 
of the master of the house, and was careful to 
keep out of his way, never venturing into the 
drawing-room unless Olive were there. To Olive 
herself he was absolutely devoted, and seemed to 
be always oppressed by the fear that he had not 
yet managed to show his gratitude to her plainly 
enough. 

With all my respect and affection for the little 
Christmas Dog, I must candidly confess that he 
could never be said at any time to be very 
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aristocratic in appearance. But a month or two 
of prosperity, good food, and constant washings 
and combings, improved him immensely, and hia 
coat became so silky, his ears and tail so feathery, 
and his manner so perfectly self-possessed, that 
no one would ever have recognised him to be the 
same animal. 




CHAPTER II 




llMER and spring passed away, 
and summer came again. The ehurehyaxd limes 
were thick with blossom, and the fickle bees 
deserted their favourite haunts in the garden 
below to revel all day long in the scented creamy 
flowers. Pure white clusters hung on the old 
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acacia tree, and with every passing breeze 
scattered their falling petals like summer snow 
on pretty Cicely's last resting-place. 

Sir Philip spent most part of the day in his 
garden, watering, tying up, removing dead leaves 
and blossoms, and waging instant war against 
any weed that dared to show an audacious leaf in 
his beautifully kept turf For he was alone just 
now, Ohve having, after much persuasion, ac- 
cepted an invitation to stay with her god-father. 
She had an equal horror of Uncle Theophilus and 
Aunt Lydia, and had started in a decidedly 
unamiable frame of mind, grumbling a good 
deal, and avowing her intention of returning at 
the end of a week. 

So that it had been rather a surprise to her 
father when, a few days later, had come a letter 
from her saying that after all her relations were 
very kind, and that she thought it would be 
better for her to stay with them a little longer. 
Sir Philip was only too rejoiced to think that the 
old rift between his brother (for whose opinion 
he had a great respect) and Olive was being 
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closed up at last, and, forgetful of his own loneli- 
ness, he wrote at once to tell her that she was to 
stay as long as she liked, or as they cared to keep 
her. Five weeks had now elapsed, but no day 
had as yet been fixed for her return. 

Denis came in and out, and made a point of 
spending most of his evenings with his old friend, 
sometimes lending him a helping hand with the 
watering, more often sitting with him by the 
open window, discussing the news in the day's 
papers. He was always boisterously welcomed 
by Wait, who looked upon him as his best friend 
now that Olive was away. Denis was fond of 
the little fellow, and would often look in as he 
passed the house, on purpose to invite him for a 
walk — a real, sensible, cross-country run — not a 
dull potter along the streets, which was all that 
Wait could ever expect when he went out with 
the maids. 

One hot afternoon they had been farther than 
usual, and both man and dog were weary and 
dusty by the time they entered the garden of 
Church House, through the great side-gate that 



i 
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led in from the street. It was market-day, and 
although the constant excitements of over-driven 
cows, bewildered panting sheep, and bustling 
dogs, afforded the keenest pleasure to Kttle Wait, 
who led a rather humdrum life at home just 
now, they were not so much appreciated by 
Denis, and he was glad enough to exchange the 
noise and dust of the streets for the cool shade in 
Sir Philip's garden. He had a slight altercation 
with his little companion, who sorely wanted to 
stray outside and assist in the capture of a 
refractory pig, but this settled, he closed the gate 
and walked on to the lawn, whistling cheerfully. 
The garden looked unusally peaceful and pretty 
to-night. Long cool grey shadows lay across 
the velvet turf, making the bright colours of the 
flowers glow with greater warmth and richness 
where the sunlight still rested upon them. This 
was a real old-fashioned garden, and there were 
no Dutch beds to mar the effect with their stiff 
outlines. The lawn stretched away down to the 
churchyard wall, and along one side of it, and 
across the bottom, were wide borders filled with 
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carnations, roses, tall stately lilies, and many an 
old-fashioned treasure dear to the heart of the 
owner. High ivy-covered walls, veiled with 
purple clematis, white passion-flower, and honey- 
suckle, shut in this little paradise; and the old 
house itself, low and irregular, with brown gabled 
roof, and chimneys smothered in a delicious 
tangle of creepers, formed a picturesque back- 
ground to all this wealth of summer beauty and 
fragrance. Wood-pigeons cooed in the church- 
yard lime-trees, the evening air was heavy with 
the scent of heliotrope and mignonette, and 
musical with the hum of insect life. 

Sir PhUip knelt upon a strip of carpet busily 
engaged in tying up his carnations, a little heap 
of bass-matting and sticks upon the grass beside 
him. As the clock in the old grey tower above 
clanged out the hour of six, he raised himself, 
and straightening his weary back, looked up ex- 
pectantly towards the house. Then he perceived 
Denis, and came forward to welcome him. 

' I was just wondering if the postman had 
come in,' he said. ' I half hope to hear from my 
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child to-night : she's enjoying herself, and I am 
glad of it, but we begin to want our sunbeam 
back; don't we, Denis, my boy? She'll be pleased 
to think you've been taking her dog about. 
Isn't it odd how well the little beast understands 
that I don't like him, and keeps out of my way ? 
He's lived in the kitchen ever since she went.' 

Denis smiled and glanced at Wait, who sat in 
a sunny corner of the lawn, snapping testily at a 
cloud of gnats, that danced and wavered up and 
down in an irritating manner, just out of his 
reach. 

' He misses Olive, too,' he said ; * we shall be 
glad when she returns; it seems months since 
she went away. There's your letter, sir; I'll run 
and get it.' 

And he was oflf in a moment, and meeting the 
trim parlour-maid at the garden-door, took the 
missive from her hand. 

* I am afraid it 's not from Olive after all,' he 
called out as he came more slowly back. * Per- 
haps we shall hear to-morrow.' 

The old man gave a disappointed little sigh. 
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and then drew out his glasses and put them on. 
* It *s from her aunt/ he remarked ; ' no doubt to 
ask if we can spare her longer : I don't at all 
know that I shall say yes.' 

Denis waited anxiously for further news, but 
Sir Philip read the letter through in silence. 
Then he turned back to the beginning, and read 
it once more. Finally, he looked at Denis over 
the top of his spectacles with eyes that had a 
strange expression in them. 

'There's some mistake/ he said helplessly. * I 
don't understand/ 

The younger man in his eagerness almost 
snatched away the letter, as Sir Philip held it 
out to him, and read with a sinking heart the 
following words : — 

' Dear Brother-in-law, — I shall be obliged if 
you will fix a day for Olive's immediate return. 
I grieve to tell you that she has formed a most 
undesirable acquaintance with a young man of 
whom her uncle and I cannot but strongly dis- 
approve, as we have reason to fear that he is most 
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unsteady. We should have warned you before 

of this, had not my husband, man-like, refjised at 

first to believe what I could see most clearly all 

along. Now matters have gone so far that she 

tells me she considers herself engaged to him. 

Our duty to our own dear girls obliges us to 

insist upon Olive's immediate removal. Your 

brother and I grieve for you most sincerely ; but 

we cannot help feeling that possibly a firmer hand 

in days gone by might have averted this trouble 

and disgrace from you now. — Your affectionate 

sister-in-law, 

LYDIA SELWYN.' 

Denis's face darkened as he read, and Sir 
Philip, watching him, cried impatiently, ' Well, 
why don't you speak ? Of course it is not true. 
My little Olive ! I wish I had never let her go 
near those prim fussy people who have misjudged 
her so cruelly. I shall start and fetch her back 
myself to-morrow, and threaten them with the 
law if they breathe another word of this. Scandal 
and gossip from beginning to end. I cannot 
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think how Theophilus came to be a brother of 
mine. . . . Though it's more Lydia's doing than 
his, I '11 wager. . . . Trust a woman for jealousy 
when she 's got a lot of ugly daughters of her 
own. . . . My poor pretty child, how miserable 
they must have made her ! ' 

He had taken the letter from Denis again, and 
was tramping up and down the lawn, crushing 
it in his hand. Denis stood watching him in 
silence. Presently Sir Philip wheeled round and 
confronted him. 

* Why don't you speak ? ' he repeated fiercely. 
* Don't tell me you believe it. I know it 's all a 
lie, every bit of it 1 ' 

But Denis found it difl&cult to answer. At the 
bottom of his heart he had a terrible conviction 
that this story was no fabrication of Mrs. Selwyn's, 
and a dark cloud seemed to have settled down 
over him, blotting out all the fair beauty of the 
July evening. Never in after years could he 
smell the scent of lime-blossoms without seeing 
again that open letter, and recalling vividly the 
sickening fear which took possession of him then. 
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* I hope you may be right/ he said hesitatingly ; 
* they may have fancied a good deal, and have 
really very little foundation for what they say/ 

' They have no foundation, I tell you 1 ' roared 
the excited old man. * I am disappointed in you, 
Denis ; I did not think you would have turned 
against Olive like this. You Ve got tired of her, 
I suppose ; you young fellows are all alike now- 
a-days. No 1, I will not hear another word ; 
you'd better go before I say something I shall 
be sorry for/ 

Denis tried to speak, but it was of no use, and 
he turned towards the gate, feeling suddenly 
dizzy and exhausted, as though some one had 
struck him a heavy blow. As he stumbled out 
into the street, he looked so white and dazed that 
a man who was passing glanced curiously at him, 
went on a little way, and then stopped and came 
back. * You 're ill, sir,' he said ; * can I do any- 
thing for you ? ' 

'111, nonsense!' ejaculated Denis sharply, and 
then recovering himself, *No, I am all right, 
thank you ; it's very kind of you.' 

E 
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He turned and went up the narrow street 
towards the churchyard with a steadier step, but 
the man stiU stood looking after him and shaking 
his head. 

There was no sleep for Denis that night. He 
paced up and down his large gloomy old room 
thinking and wondering, until his brain seemed 
to reel. Suppose it should be true ; he had indeed 
little hope that it was not. For Olive herself he 
felt more pity than anger; impulsive and im- 
pressionable as she was, he knew how ready she 
would be to listen to any one who happened to 
take her fancy; and not daring to dwell upon 
the future as regarded himself, he concentrated 
all his thoughts upon the one consideration of 
how to save her, if there were any truth, as he 
feared, in this terrible story. 

In spite of Sir PhHip's hard words to him, the 
next morning found him early at the door of 
Church House, where he was told that the master 
had gone out for the day ; but that he and Miss 
Olive were expected home in the evening. How 
Denis got through that long weary day of sus» 
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pense he never knew, but it was not until after 
dusk that a sealed note was brought to him from 
Church House. It was with diflSculty that he 
read the shaky, hurried scrawl inside. 

* It is all true, Denis : forgive me for what I 
Baid. God help me to save my darling from this 
scoundrel, for he will break her heart! You 
must not try to see her yet, 'for she declares that 
she will leave the house if you come to it. 
Could you not go away, for a time at least ? We 
must be patient, Denis ; she is only a child, our 
little Olive, and she is quite deceived by him 
now. By-and-bye she will see — she must see — 
that we are right.' 

No name was signed to this, and the address 
outside was almost illegible. Denis read it 
through, and then dropped his head on his 
hands with a groan. What could he do? He 
longed to see her, and yet he felt that her 
father was right ; that it would be wiser to 
keep out of her way altogether, at first ; anvthing 
like opposition would only make her more deter- 
mined ; he knew Olive's contradictory nature so 
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well. The only chance would be to leave her 
quite alone ; away from this man's influence, she 
would probably forget him, and he was not very 
likely to follow her all the way to Dorminster. 

Denis was naturally hopeful, and as he thought 
it all over, he seemed already to see a ray of light 
beyond the darkness that had covered his whole 
horizon the evening before. Olive was but 
blinded for a time, he told himself ; by-and-bye 
she would see more clearly, and would turn to 
him again. 

But it was evident that, for the present at 
least, he must leave Dorminster; it would be 
impossible for him to remain in the place and 
never go to Church House ; that would arouse 
suspicion, and anything like gossip must be 
avoided for Olive's sake. During the sleepless 
hours of the night that followed his resolution 
was taken. He would start for Norway that 
very week, to join a friend who had gone there 
for fishing. By the time he returned Olive 
would have forgotten this passing fancy — for it 
could be nothing else — and would be ready to 
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welcome back lier old friend, and not a soul in 
the place need ever know what had happened. 

He lost no time in carrying out his plans. 
Within the next two days he had put everything 
in order, written a note of farewell to Sir Philip, 
and started, determinedly crushing down the 
fears that, in spite of himself, would rise in his 
heart at times. 

To poor Sir Philip himself, the first few weeks 
after Olive's return brought much care and 
anxiety. He had had a long interview with his 
brother, in which much of the truth had been 
told him, although there was still something 
behind which he could not understand. He 
found that the young man had recently taken a 
farm in the neighbourhood, and, although he was 
reported to be of good birth, and of handsome, 
rather gentlemanly appearance, the little that 
was known of him otherwise was not at all to his 
credit. He was said to keep very queer company, 
and to spend most of his evenings gambling and 
drinking at one of the worst hotels in the town. 
How Olive could ever have become acquainted 
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with him had puzzled her uncle and even his 
quicker-witted wife completely ; but the intimacy- 
had been going on for some time when a kindly 
neighbour gave them a hint of it, and warned 
them to keep a better watch over their pretty 
niece. 

Olive herself faced her father boldly, at once 
acknowledged her engagement to John Retford, 
and said that no power on earth should ever 
make her give him up. As to people not know- 
ing much about him, she knew quite enough to 
satisfy her, and that was all that was necessary. 
He had himself told her that his father was a 
clergyman in the north, and that his family was 
a very old one. It was wicked of people to try 
and set her against him, and as to unsteadiness, 
she knew how good he was, and how miserable 
his life had been made by these evil tongues ; she, 
at any rate, would stand by him, and not listen 
to them. 

Sir Philip had half feared that she would 
refuse to accompany him home, but, on the con- 
trary, she seemed anxious to get away as soon as 
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possible, only making it a condition that Denis 
should not be allowed to enter Church House as 
long as she was in it. Her father had more than 
one battle with her about this, as well as about 
her engagement ; but he found it quite useless to 
argue with her. The continued fighting was 
indeed a sore trial to the gentle, peace-loving old 
man ; but, for the first time in his life, he felt 
the necessity of being firm with Olive, and 
absolutely forbade her to see young Ketford 
again, or to correspond with him. 

For some weeks after her return, Olive sulked 
and fretted and stormed by turns, but then quite 
suddenly she seemed to calm down, and to take 
up her old duties again, and Sir Philip, knowing 
her changeable nature, hoped that she might be 
akeady beginning to forget. As time went on 
his mind became still more at ease about her, for 
she gradually gave up all reference to her engage- 
ment, and even began to talk about Denis again, 
reading the long letters that her father received 
from him with a certain degree of interest. She 
treated Sir Philip himself with civility, if not 
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with the old aflfection, and petted and played 
with the Christmas Dog to his heart's content. 

That little animal was overjoyed at the return 
of his mistress, and at once took up his old 
quarters on the drawing-room rug again, from 
which post of observation he watched Sir PhiUp's 
movements with daily increasing interest It 
seemed to be a constant puzzle to his small mind 
why he should have failed so completely to make 
friends with the master of the house. He would 
lie on the rug with his nose resting on his paws, 
to all appearance sound asleep, but if Sir Philip 
happened to leave the room, he was up in a 
moment, looking out of the window or snufl^g 
eagerly under the door to find out in which 
direction he had gone. Sometimes, in his intense 
anxiety to be friends, he would so far forget 
himself as to jump up and wag his tail when his 
master passed near him, but he never ventured on 
any greater display of familiarity than this. 

Meanwhile the letters that Denis received from 
his old friend were hopeful and cheering. He 
reported that Olive was daily becoming brighter 
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and more like herself. She seemed to have com- 
pletely given up this undesirable lover of hers, 
and had asked several times when Denis was 
expected home as though she were really anxious 
to see him again. 

* I think that your return now will be a good 
thing for all parties/ wrote Sir Philip at last. 
* I intimated to Olive the other day, that when 
you came back you must certainly be on your 
old footing at Church House, and she only 
laughed and said, "Denis may come if he 
chooses ; it will make no diflference to me." She 
might have been more gracious perhaps, but you 
know that she is a little contradictory at times, 
and you will make allowance for her, my boy. 
I do think that everything will go more 
smoothly now, and that we really need have 
no more fears.' 

Denis, of course, was only too ready to view 
the matter in a hopeful light. It was just like 
his warm-hearted impulsive Olive to have taken 
up the cudgels on behalf of this man, solely 
because she thought he was misunderstood and 
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unfairly treated. Away from him the infatua- 
tion had no doubt worn off, and apparently the 
fancy had died out on his side too, for he seemed 
to have made no effort at all to see her, or to 
keep up with her in any way. 

Twenty-four hours after the receipt of this 
letter, Denis had packed and started for England, 
and a few evenings later he stood once more at 
the door of Church House. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought it wiser not to let himself in as 
usual, and so he rang the bell, and waited with a 
beating heart until he heard a distant door open, 
and Wait's familiar bark as he rushed along the 
passage. Denis had been wondering all the way 
how Olive would receive him, and how she would 
look ; it seemed years since they had last met, 
and full of eager excitement he pushed open 
the drawing-room door and entered. Sir Philip 
sat beside the fire — alone. 

* Where is she?' cried Denis, in a voice full 
of disappointment as the old man jumped up 
with a little cry of pleasure at seeing hinu 
* Where is Olive ? ' 
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Sir Philip's laugh was reassuring. *Ah, my 
dear boy I ' he said, * she ^d have been here if she 'd 
only known. But we didn't in the least expect 
you till next week. Olive herself looked out 
the boats and trains to make sure exactly when 
you 'd arrive.' 

*But where is she?' repeated Denis, im- 
patiently. * Not away from home ? ' 

* Only until to-morrow,' answered her father, in 
an apologetic tone. * Mrs. Leclerc asked her to 
go to Cambridge, and I hadn't the heart to stop 
her going. She's had rather a hard time her- 
self of late, poor child. I am afraid you will find 
her looking thin ; but she '11 soon pick up now 
all that's over. But, bless my soul, boy, you 
haven't grown any stouter either 1 Sit down, 
sit down, and tell me all you've seen, and 
Susan '11 send us some supper.' 

Denis felt unreasonably disappointed and 
irritable, and his first inclination was to go oflF 
home at once ; but conquering himself for the 
sake of his old friend, he sat down and did 
his best to be amusing on the subject of his 
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travels. It was quite late when he finally 
took his leave, promising to return the next 
evening and welcome Olive upon her arrival. 

Autumn had now fairly set in, and with the 
shortening days came wild stormy weather. All 
through that night it blew a gale, and the next 
morning, as Denis sat at his solitary breakfast, 
and noticed the scudding clouds and the trees 
bending and swaying before the blast, he con- 
gratulated himself that his wanderings were over, 
and that he was at home again. A bad day, he 
thought, for Olive's journey ; but luckily it was 
not a long one, and the weather might still clear 
before she started. 

He felt restless and unsettled, and sauntering 
presently into the hall, stood for a few moments 
gazing out at the garden through the con- 
servatory door. How diflferent the drenched 
leaf-strewn lawn and empty flower-beds looked 
from what they were when he had last seen them 
in full summer beauty just a few weeks before 1 
One of the trees in the park beyond had lost a 
huge branch in the night; it had fallen right 
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across the iron railings, breaking them down com- 
pletely, and Denis felt obliged to go out and see 
that the damage was repaired; but, the neces- 
sary orders given, he returned once more to his 
restless wandering about the house. 

It certainly was depressing, miserable weather ; 
it made him feel as if there were a dead weight 
hanging over him, something that he could not 
shake oflF. And yet Olive was coming home 
to-day : he ought to be happy and cheerful 
enough. But there was a strange oppressive 
gloom, he fancied, about the old house itself this 
morning — a sort of hush and stillness just as 
there had been when his father lay dead in one 
of the great rooms above. The air felt damp 
and chill like a vault, and the rain still beat 
in dreary gusts against the windows. He 
thought how pleasant the cosy warmth of 
Church House would be this afternoon; and 
Olive, would she be her bright merry self again, 
or would she be just a little shy and afraid of 
him ? She should soon see how entirely she had 
been forgiven. 
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It was nearly four o'clock when Denis, wet 
and muddy from his tramp through the dripping 
lanes, passed across the market-place and entered 
the churchyard. The bell was tolling, and its 
echo lingered heavily in the damp foggy air. 
The dismal sound seemed to bring back the 
forebodings of the morning, and Denis could not 
get rid of the feeling that evil news awaited him, 
and that he was somehow going to meet his fate. 
He made a determined eflfort to rouse himself : it 
would never do to let Olive suspect that he was 
depressed and out of sorts : it was tiresome that 
the weather should be so miserable, and that that 
dreadful bell should happen to be tolling just 
as she arrived, but after all, these things never 
affected Olive as they affected him — she was 
always so bright. 

He hurried forward with a brisker step and 
entered the little street beyond the church. It 
was deserted but for one solitary figure: Sir 
Philip, bare-headed in the driving rain, was 
hurrying towards him, a yellow paper in his 
hand. Even before Denis reached him he knew 
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the worst. Like a flash it came over him that 
he had known it all along ; that his hopes had 
been only on the surface after all ; that at the 
bottom of his heart he had felt that, sooner or 
later, this blow must fall. 

The telegram came from Paris: Olive had 
been married already for twenty-four hours, when 
it was sent off". 

In those early days of trouble, it was well for 
Denis that he had some one else to think of and 
to care for, besides himself. For as more and 
more of the truth came out. Sir Philip gave way 
to alternate fits of grief and anger that were 
terrible to witness, and made Denis fear for his 
reason. Olive's determination to get her own 
way, in spite of all opposition, had made her 
utterly reckless, and she had been deceiving 
them the whole summer through, and carrying 
on an almost daily correspondence with John 
Eetford. It was this discovery that completely 
stuDned her father. That his own child, Cicely's 
one little daughter, should have been deliberately 
disobeying and deceiving him for months, was 
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more than he could bear. His faith in her 
had been so blindly worshipping that the dis- 
enchantment overwhelmed and crushed him to 
the earth. 

Although the blow had fallen with equal 
weight upon Denis, yet he regarded the matter 
from a somewhat different point of view. For 
Denis had always understood Olive far better 
than Sir Philip had done, and passionately as 
he had loved her, had seen her faults and could 
make allowance for her even now. He ground 
his teeth as he thought of the scoundrel who 
had worked upon her compassionate, warm- 
hearted nature and urged her on to this course 
of deceit to gratify his own passing fancy, and 
with whom a girl brought up as Olive had been 
could not fail to be miserable. The especial sting 
to Denis was not so much the thought of his 
own loss, as that of the pain and misery that was 
sure to come to her, and the consideration of his 
helplessness drove him almost frantic, as he 
pictured Olive at the mercy of a man who 
bore the character that John Ketford did, her 
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bright young Ufe completely wrecked and 
rained. 

But he had no time to sit and brood over 
the matter, for Sir Philip's state of mind caused 
him increasing anxiety. He would have liked 
to take the old man altogether away from 
Dorminster for a time, but Sir Philip himself 
would not hear of it. He extorted a most un- 
willing promise from Denis that he would never 
mention Olive's name whatever he might hear 
of her in the future. Denis struggled hard 
against this, but Sir Philip became white with 
anger, and swore that he would never see Denis 
again unless he promised. 

'I have no daughter now,' he said. 'I have 
never had a daughter. The child that I so 
loved and trusted could never have existed. 
No one shall ever mention that name in my 
hearing again.' And Denis, afraid of losing 
the little hold that he had over him, yielded. 

After the first few outbursts of grief and rage, 
Sir Philip sank into a state of apathy that was 
more alarming still. He would see no one, 
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not even his old friend the rector, refused to 
leave the house at all, and never made the 
smallest attempt to read or employ himself in 
any way. He would tramp up and down the 
room incessantly until he was completely wearied 
out, and would then sit for hours with his 
head buried in his hands, and not speak or 
look up. 

One evening, a few weeks after Olive's 
marriage, Denis had left Church House feeling 
more than ever anxious and alarmed about his 
old friend. For the first time he began to think 
seriously of braving Sir Philip's probable dis- 
pleasure and consulting a doctor about him, for 
he had altered so terribly and looked so white 
and strange, that Denis feared he might be on 
the eve of a dangerous illness. He was walking 
slowly away from the house with his head bent 
down, wondering how he could best carry out 
this plan, when he heard hurried footsteps behind 
him, and looking round, saw Olive's maid with a 
shawl thrown over her head. Susan was quite 
like a member of the family, for she had been 
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at Church House ever since Sir Philip had 
brought his young wife home some twenty-one 
years ago, and after her death had stayed on, 
first as nurse and then as maid to Olive. 

' Oh, Mr. Denis ! ' she panted, ' do forgive me, 
sir ; but I couldn't let you go to-night without 
speaking to you. Sir, I don't know what will 
happen if my master goes on like he do now ; 
can't you think of some way to rouse him up ? ' 

Denis shook his head sadly. *I am quite 
as anxious as you are, Susan,' he said. ' But I 
am just as much puzzled to know what to do.' 

' He just did frighten me after you was gone 
last night, sir,' went on the faithful old servant, 
half sobbing as she spoke. * When we went up 
to bed it was nigh on midnight, and as I passed 
I see a light in my poor dear young lady's room 
(I always locks it up myself, sir, every night). I 
thought it must be the master, and so I waited 
for more than an hour upstairs. But then I felt 
uncomfortable like, and all of a creep with the 
cold, so I went back to the room. There was the 
master, lying on his face right across the bed, 
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like as if he was in a fit. I went in and spoke 
to him, and he jumped up and looked at me that 
wild — well, there ! I thought he 'd have knocked 
me flat. He come out then ; but this morning he 
goes right in again, pulls down the blinds, and 
then locks the door and puts the key in his 
pocket. How ever that room's going to keep 
itself aired and cleaned, I don't know. And the 
master, he 's never spoke a word or ate a thing 
all day. Oh, Mr. Denis, it do seem hard ; I don't 
know what ever he 's done to be pimished so cruel!' 

And she burst into fresh sobs and tears, whilst 
Denis, feeling more completely baffled and help- 
less than ever, bade her good-night and went oflF 
alone into the darkness. 

Meanwhile there was another member of the 
household who was also troubled and anxious, 
and who had the further disadvantage of being 
unable to communicate his grief to any one, or to 
ask for explanation of the mysterious events that 
had so altered even his little world of late. 

It was apparent to the Christmas dog that 
something had gone very wrong indeed. His 
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young mistress had disappeared again, and even 
her room was locked up, so that he could not get 
into it. The maids never played with him now, 
and were generally in tears, and if he attempted 
to get up a little fun for himself by chasing a 
blackbeetle, or pretending that there was a mouse 
under the dresser, they hushed him up at once, 
and thus made his life a perpetual burden to him. 
Denis came backwards and forwards, but he never 
took him out walking now, and indeed very 
rarely spoke to him. And as for the master, the 
glimpses that Wait got of him through the open 
door filled his loving little heart with pity, and 
made him long for some way of showing the 
sympathy that he felt. 

He had watched Denis out of the house that 
evening, and had seen Susan put on her shawl 
and run after him. Was the master quite alone, 
and if so, was he still unhappy? Wait stole 
softly to the open door and peeped in. 

Sir Philip sat in his usual position, his white 
head supported by his hand, his tired eyes fixed 
upon the burning logs in the grate. The room 
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was dark save for the firelight, for he never 
would have the lamp now, and Susan had left off 
sending it in. He would often sit like this until 
after midnight, and then toil wearily upstairs, 
generally to spend an hour or two in restless 
tramping up and down his own room or the 
passage. And all the time his brain was working 
ceaselessly, going over and over again the events 
of the past, recalling little incidents of Olive's 
childhood, little sayings of hers, until her very 
voice sounded in his ears, and he grew sick and 
dizzy at the thought of how she had deceived 
and deserted him. He had so shut himself up 
with his sorrow that he felt no one could under- 
stand what this was to him, not even Denis, 
between whom and himself a wall seemed to have 
sprung up of late. 

The house was very still. The wind sighed 
round it, and a dry dead leaf or two were blown 
against the window, rustling and scratching on 
the glass. Now and then the dying fire flared up 
for an instant, and then sank with a dull murmur. 
It ought to be made up before Olive came in ; 
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she would be so cold; surely, she was later 
than usual. . . . Ha ! was that her footstep 1 Sir 
Philip roused himself. Had he been asleep, or 
was his mind really going? He shuddered at 
the thought, and dropped his head once more, to 
raise it again an instant later. Something had 
crossed the room, and now came a cold touch on 
his hand. He started and uttered a little cry, 
but recovered himself as in the dim firelight he 
saw that it was only Olive's dog who stood close 
beside him, with one paw bravely laid upon his 
master's knee. 

Sir Philip's first impulse was to push him 
roughly away, but as he raised his hand some- 
thing in the dog's look seemed to arrest his 
purpose. The whole attitude of the little animal 
was suggestive of anxiety and a nervous fear as 
to how his advances would be received. He was 
quivering all over ; his head was very much on 
one side, his left ear raised inquiringly, and every 
now and then his tail gave a spasmodic wag, as 
though it were quite beyond its owner's control. 
The flame leapt up once more, and shone full 
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upon the earnest little face and the soft dark eyes 
that were brimming over with love and pity. 

Sir PhUip sat and looked at him for a moment 
in silence. In his loneliness and misery it seemed 

who really understood him and stayed by him, 
and the unspoken sympathy was too valuable to 
be rejected. His old prejudice melted away 
before it^ and as he at last laid a gentle hand 
upon the dog's head, the tears were running 
down his face. 

'Little Wait/ he said huskily, *your love at 
any rate is to be depended upon, for you have 
held to me even through neglect and indifference. 
We must be friends now, little dog, for we have 
only each other left.' 

How much Wait understood of this speech is 
uncertain, but it was clear to him at any rate 
that he and his master were friends at last, and 
from that moment he became Sir Philip's most 
devoted slave. 

It was a great relief to Denis when he dis- 
covered the friendship that had sprung up 
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between this strange pair, although he waa 
careful to make no remark about it. But he 
knew well what a beneficial eflfect it would have 
upon Sir Philip, and as he noticed how insepa- 
rable the two became, and that after a time the 
old man even roused himself to take long walks 
outside the town, for the sake of giving Wait 
daily exercise, Denis felt quite grateful to the 
little creature, who had succeeded so completely 
where wiser heads than his had failed. 




CHAPTER III 

' Attachment never to be weaned or changed. 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Against iinkindnewi, absence, and neglect ; 
Fidelity that neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for Bmall 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 
And glistening even in the dying eje.' 

COWPEH. 




S may be imagiaed, tlie disappear- 



ance of Olive Selwyn caused a great deal of excite- 
ment among the good people of Donninater. The 
Dews indeed burst upon them like a thunder-elap. 
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for they had heard nothing previously of her 
engagement, or even of the existence of such 
an individual as John Retford. In a peaceful 
community like that of Dorminster the event 
had its value, as aflFording a stirring topic of 
conversation for months ; and many were the 
friendly visits paid, and the cups of afternoon tea 
consumed, as long as the news was tolerably 
fresh. 

Dorminster in general was kindly-natured, 
however, and much sympathy was felt for Sir 
Philip and Denis in the suffering and disgrace 
that had been brought upon them by Olive's 
headstrong wilfulness. By degrees, as no more 
news was forthcoming, the excitement and talk 
died out of themselves ; Sir Philip went back to 
his usual way of living, to his garden and his 
books, and even reappeared in his old seat in 
church, Olive's vacant place being invariably 
occupied by Denis, who could not bear the old 
man to be there alone. Except that he had aged 
a good deal, and that Denis was a trifle graver 
and quieter than of old, not much outward trace 
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was left upon either of them of the trouble 
through which they had passed, and it seemed 
as though poor pretty Olive were completely 
forgotten in the place that had known her so 
lonor. 

As time went on, however, Denis himself 
became more and more puzzled by the conduct 
of his old friend. To him it was only too 
evident that the blow had greatly altered and 
shaken Sir Philip, and indeed he sometimes 
wondered whether it had not seriously affected 
his memory, as the fact of his daughter s existence 
seemed to have wholly passed from his mind. 
Denis longed to know if this really were so, and 
many a time did he regret the promise that he 
had made, of not mentioning Olive's name to 
her father. 

Meanwhile, for his own satisfaction, he lost no 
opportunity of trying to gain news of her, and,. 
as he at first failed in every attempt, he began 
to think either that she must be dead, or else that 
she was living abroad under an assumed name. 
For more than four years he heard nothing, and 
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then, just as he was about to relax his eflForts and 
give up the search as liopeless, he was brought 
suddenly and unexpectedly, face to face with his 
old love. 

He had been spending a week in London, the 
transaction of some important business requiring 
his presence there. The last day of his stay in 
town had been one of those lovely summer-like 
days that sometimes come in April, when the 
happy people who can afford to take holidays 
begin to think with pleasant anticipation of their 
favourite resorts, and even to plan excursions 
across the purple moors, among the snow-peaks 
and glaciers, or beside the blue sparkling waters, 
according to the various directions in which they 
will be hurrying before many months are over. 

Days of bright sunshine and cloudless skies, 
which bring but the pain of hopeless longing 
and regret to others less fortunate in the race of 
life ; to whom a passing whiff of fragrance from 
a flower-girrs basket will vividly recall the old 
happy home of childhood, the wall-flowers and 
sweet-briar in the dear well-remembered garden, 
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the breath of the violets under the sunny hedge, 
the cuckoo calling, calling through the long sweet 
days across the cowslip-strewn meadows. 

Denis had been too busy all day to think about 
luncheon; but, having a few moments to spare 
early in the forenoon, he turned into a restaurant 
in the Strand, to get a cup of coffee. It was 
before the time of day when ladies, having 
finished their shopping, flock in to these popular 
resorts for afternoon tea, and the place was 
almost deserted. Two or three tired-looking 
people, with myriads of parcels, who had ob- 
viously come up from the country, were sitting 
at one of the little tables, enjoying what seemed 
a very incongruous repast. Denis hardly glanced 
at them, however, and opening a paper that he 
had brought with him, was soon deep in its 
contents. 

Presently he rose, and having paid for his 
coffee, was sauntering slowly towards the door 
when his eye fell upon a lady, who must have 
entered the shop whilst he was reading. She 
was shabbily dressed in rusty widoVs weeds, 
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and Denis would probably have overlooked her 
altogether had she not raised her eyes and met 
his just as he passed. A sudden shock of sur- 
prise and recognition sent the blood to his brain 
and made him dizzy for a moment ; but then, 
recovering himself, he sprang forward with out- 
stretched hands, uttering a glad cry of * Olive 1 ' 

But to his astonishment, the lady rose and 
drew back in apparent confusion, dropping a 
heavy crape veil over her face as she did so. 
Denis paused, bewildered ; but so certain did he 
still feel of her identity that he held out his 
hand, saying reproachfully — 

* Olive, do you not remember me ? You can- 
not surely have forgotten.' 

Even beneath her thick veil he could see the 
colour rise in her pale thin face ; but she made 
no sign of recognition. 

* Mais, monsieur,' she stammered, * I have not 
the plaisir. . . . Monsieur has indeed mistake. 
I have nevaire ' 

' I am sure I beg your pardon,' faltered poor 
Denis, feeling more than ever puzzled by this 
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most extraordinary likeness. He moved re- 
luctantly out of the shop and walked slowly 
down the street, unwilling to leave the neigh- 
bourhood, and yet not daring to go back. 

In this state of indecision he stood motionless 
on the pavement, as he might have stood on his 
own lawn at home, entirely oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. He was recalled to himself by the 
wondering looks of one or two passers-by, and 
the jeering remarks of an impertinent errand-boy, 
and turning hastily, feigned to be wholly absorbed 
in the contents of a print-seller s window close at 
hand. There are certain moments of great 
mental preoccupation, when we may gaze at 
objects immediately before us without even see- 
ing them. Yet it frequently happens that, all 
unconsciously to ourselves, they are being the 
while so firmly impressed upon our memory that 
we shall never in after years see the same objects 
again without recalling more or less vividly the 
emotions of that particidar time. Denis's gaze 
was fixed upon a highly-coloured chromo, repre- 
senting a hunting- scene, in which a red-coated 
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young man was assisting a dangerously sub- 
stantial maiden to mount a very smaU grey 
horse. Underneath this work of art was inscribed 
the legend : 

'A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim it a hunting morning.' 

Denis had a considerable amount of taste, and at 
any other time would hardly have glanced at a 
picture with so inartistic a subject, but now his 
attention seemed riveted by it, and he found 
himself repeating the couplet again and again, 
as he tried to decide what it would be best for 
him to do. 

' A southerly wind and a cloudy sky.' It was 
not possible that he could have been mistaken ; 
he woTild know Olive anywhere. Should he then 
go back to the shop at once? *A southerly 
wind.' . . . And yet how could he persist in 
recognising her when she was equally determined 
not to remember him ? * Proclaim it a hunting 
morning. A southerly wind.' . . . 

He started, and had almost said the last words 
aloud, as a hand was laid upon his arm, and 
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turning, he saw Olive herself standing beside 
him. Her veil was thrown back now, and her 
dark eyes looked entreatingly into his, as she 
said in a tearful voice : * Denis ! Oh, do speak to 
me. Don't send me away now. Indeed, I 
couldn't help it. I was half afraid of you at first, 
but directly you had gone I felt I couldn't be 
left alone again. Oh, Denis ! I am so glad you 
stopped.' 

The words came with a sob, and Denis, roused 
and alert on the instant, now that he had some 
one to think of and care for, and fearful that her 
distress would attract attention, signalled to a 
passing cab, and put her into it. 

* Tell me where you live, Olive,' he said, * and 
we will go there and have a quiet talk ; we can- 
not talk here.' 

The old touch of authority in his voice and 
manner, and the sense, so strange to poor Olive 
of late, that she was being protected and cared 
for, broke her down completely, and as she. gave 
the required address, and they drove oflf together, 
she began to sob in a helpless, childish way that 
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went to his very heart. He wisely left her, 
however, to have her cry out, and by the time 
that they had reached the bare dreary room that 
she now called home, she had quieted down and 
was able to answer his questions and to tell him 
of her troubles. 

He learned that she had been a widow now 
for about a year, and was supporting herself 
by giving elementary French lessons at a small 
school in West Kensington. She seemed un- 
willing to talk about her married life ; but Denis 
gathered from what she said that it had been 
miserable from the first. Her husband had 
deserted her within eighteen months of their 

o 

marriage, and she had had to work hard in Paris 
to keep herself from starvation. On hearing of 
his death, she had come over at once to London 
with some faint hope of gaining news of her 
father. 

' Oh, Denis,' she cried, * I have so longed for 
a sight of him! Tell me that he is alive and 
well.' 

* He is fairly well now,' said Denis gravely ; 
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* but ob, Olive, I do not tbink you would have 
bad tbe beaxt to deceive bim as you did if you 
had but realised tbe terrible suffering you were 
inflicting upon bim ! ' 

It was cbaracteristic of Denis tbat be uttered 
no word of reproacb for tbe pain sbe bad caused 
bimself, but tried only to arouse in ber a feeling 
of remorse towards ber fatber. 

* He trusted you so completely/ be went on ; 

* and for a wbile I tbougbt tbe sbock would bave 
killed bim/ 

Olive made a gesture of entreaty, as tbougb to 
stop bis saying more, and turning buried ber 
face in ber bands on tbe back of tbe sbabby little 
sofa upon wbich sbe sat. Denis, watcbing her 
closely, could see tbat bis words bad taken effect, 
and tbat sbe was sobbing bitterly. Her face was 
wet with tears when sbe again looked up. 

* Will be let me go home ? ' she asked humbly. 

* What do you think he will say when be bears 
that I am here? You will tell him directly, 
won't you ? ' 

*I cannot tell him, Olive/ he answered. *I 
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have made a solemn promise never to mention 
you to him again.' 

Olive let her clasped hands fall in her lap, with 
a little cry of despair. ' Oh, Denis, how could 
you 1 ' she cried. * How could you be so cruel as 
to do that ? I have been punished. Oh, if you 
knew how I have suffered ; and now I can never, 
never be anything but miserable again. Denis, 
they say that God is merciful, that He forgives. 
But He does not forgive me. Do you think He 
ever wiD, or have I been too bad ? At first I 
used to pray ; but I knew my prayers were never 
heard, and I gave it up long ago. There are 
some terrible words which ring so often in my 
ears, and I know they are true, for me at any 
rate. ** my God, I cry in the day-time, but 
Thou hearest not, and in the night season also 
I take no rest." People say they find comfort 
in the Bible; but it is words like those that 
haunt me day and night, till I am weary of 
repeating them.' 

Denis was a man of strong religious feeling, 
but he had never been in the habit of talking 
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about sacred things, and he had the reserve 
peculiar to most Englishmen upon this subject. 
It was therefore with a sort of awkward shyness 
now that he found himself endeavouring to im- 
part comfort in the only way in which conifort 
was possible. 

Olive listened unconvinced, and shook her 
head drearily. * It is no use/ she said at last 
* How can I ever believe that I am forgiven when 
my own earthly father will not hear my name 
mentioned ? Sometimes I wish that I were dead ; 
but I dare not die : I am too wicked for that. 
Denis,' she said suddenly, with a pathetic little 
gesture that filled him with tenderness and pity, 
*do you remember that I am only twenty-six 
now ? I may live so long ; and I cannot, oh, I 
cannot bear to be miserable all my life ! ' 

She covered her face with her hands once more ; 
but Denis rose now, and seating himself beside 
her, took them gently down and held them in 
his own, while he spoke to her in a low pitying 
voice, as he might have spoken to a child. 

' Olive,' he said, * I wish for your sake that I 
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could say better what I mean ; I am not good at 
talking about these things. But, my dear, I am 
quite, quite sure that comfort has never yet failed 
any one who looked for it in the right way. If 
you will only begin again, and ask for the 
forgiveness and help that you want, and then go 
bravely on and wait, I think — I know — that all 
will come right in the end/ 

Olive made no movement to free herself, but 
sat motionless beside him, looking out of the 
window with sad hopeless eyes. In the street 
below a piano-organ had just struck up a popular 
air, and with it came the sound of chUdren's 
merry voices as they sang and danced upon the 
pavement. The little window framed a square of 
soft blue sky, against which some pigeons wheeled 
and curved, their grimy plumage turned to silver 
by the bright spring sunshine. 

Denis stayed and talked a while longer and by 
the time he rose to go, Olive's tears had ceased, 
and there' was a gleam of her old bright self in 
the smile with which she met his look, as he 
turned back at the door to nod farewell. 
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From that time Olive's days of loneliness and 
bitter struggling with poverty, at least, were over, 
and within a week she had left her dreary little 
lodging and found a home in the comfortable 
house of a wealthy old lady at Sydenham, an 
intimate friend of Denis Conway's, and to whom 
he confided something of her past troubles. Mrs. 
Warren was in want of a companion, and poor 
Olive was only too glad to accept the post ; and 
although she found the old lady somewhat fussy 
and exacting, yet she was in the main kind- 
hearted, and took Olive under her protection, as 
it were, in a way that made Sharon Lodge seem 
a very haven of refuge. 

All through that summer Denis went up 
constantly to see her, and take her reports of Sir 
Philip, but there it seemed as if his power to 
help her must end. To effect a reconciliation 
between her and her father, and thus to carry 
out the great wish of her heart, was beyond his 
power, and he could only bid her to be brave and 
wait And yet, every time he saw her he longed 
more and more to bring them together, the lonely 
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old man and this daughter whose childish affec- 
tion for her father had developed into a passionate 
devotion, in which there was no longer a thought 
of self. For it seemed to Denis that the wilful, 
reckless Olive of the past had vanished, leaving 
in her place a sweet gentle woman whose one 
thought was that of care for others, and whose 
gratitude for any kindness shown her by her 
employer, or by Denis himself, was almost 
pathetic in its humility. It is surely by our 
mistakes and failures rather than by our successes 
that we rise to higher things, and so it was with 
Olive. The great lesson of her young life had 
been a sharp and terrible one, but it became 
daily more apparent to Denis that she was 
setting herself with patience to master its teach- 
ing, and in so doing was finding peace and rest. 
• ••*.• 

Meanwhile, through all these years, the little 
Christmas dog had striven faithfully to fulfil his 
self-imposed task of comforting and caring for 
the master, who had at first cared so little for 
him. He followed Sir Philip like his shadow, and 
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was uneasy if he lost sight of him for a moment 
during the day, and at night he slept on a mat 
outside his bedroom door. When the old man 
worked in his garden, Wait always sat beside 
him watching his operations with the deepest 
interest, and only leaving his post now and then 
for a hurried rush after a trespassing cat, of 
whose tail he chanced to catch a glimpse as it 
vanished over the wall. 

Sometimes in the evening Sir Philip would go 
through the garden-gate into the churchyard, and 
pace up and down the path under the lime-trees. 
Even there he was closely attended by Wait, 
who, however, seemed to understand that sober, 
decorous behaviour was expected of him within 
these walls, and who would follow gravely at his 
master's heels for an hour or more : no rushing 
after cats or barking at sparrows here. In the 
house the dog had his own comfortable basket, 
which stood on the drawing-room rug, and many 
were the delightful hours that he spent in it, 
hunting rabbits in his dreams, with twitching 
paws and stifled yelps of excitement. If, however. 
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Sir Philip fell asleep in his chair, and remained 
too long without moving or speaking, Wait 
always woke up and became restless and uneasy, 
stealing at last to his master's side, and whining 
or patting him gently until he awoke. 

This devotion and constant loving companion- 
ship meant a good deal to the old man in his 
otherwise lonely life, and Denis began to dread 
the consequences of any accident happening to 
Wait. 

It was during the winter which followed his 
discovery of Olive that this fear seemed about to 
be realised, for the little Christmas dog fell 
suddenly and mysteriously ill. At night he slept, 
as has been said, outside Sir Philip's door, but it 
was his usual practice to join the maids as they 
went downstairs in the morning, to attend per- 
sonally to the opening of the doors and shutters, 
to welcome the knife-boy, and then, if he could 
elude the vigilance of Susan, to slip into the 
street for an early game with his friend and ally 
the fox-terrier next door. These daily duties 
performed to his satisfaction, he was always 
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ready to receive his master as he came downstairs^ 
and to accompany him into the garden. 

But one morning, just before Christmas, it 
happened that Sir PhiUp missed him from his 
usual place, and, entering the drawing-room to 
look for his pet, he was astonished and alarmed 
to find him lying in his basket, with old Susan 
kneeling beside him. 

*I'm glad you be come down, Sir Philip/ she 
said, without getting up. ' I 'm certain sure the 
little dog's ill, sir; he don't seem like himself 
a bit.' 

* Nonsense, Susan,' said the old man anxiously. 
* He's all right ; he must be all right. Here, Wait, 
old fellow, come out and take a walk ! ' 

The dog got slowly out of his basket, and crept 
across the room, but he seemed hardly able to 
drag himself along, and when his master touched 
him he whined piteously. 

' He 's been hurt, Susan,' cried Sir Philip, in 
a tone of the deepest anxiety and reproach. 
' You Ve let him get out, and he 's been run over.' 

Susan was too much troubled herself to take 
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offence at her master's unfounded accusation. 
^ No, sir ; oh, no ! ' she said ; * he 's not been out in 
the street all this morning. He come downstairs 
with us, but it was just all he could do, and I 
see directly as he was ill.' 

^Why didn't you send for Parsons then at 
once ? ' cried the old man irritably. ^ Dick had 
better go now, and tell him to look sharp, or the 
dog '11 be too far gone for us to save him.' 

Dick, the knife-boy, was despatched on the 
spot, with such an urgent message that in less 
than twenty minutes the veterinary surgeon was 
at the house. But his report was not very 
cheering to Wait's anxious nurses. He said that 
there was some inflammation, which might be the 
result of poison, and that, although he would do 
whatever was possible, he could not say for 
certain that he should be able to save the dog. 

Any one who has nursed a pet animal through 
a dangerous illness knows how hard it is to look 
on at the suffering which one is generally power- 
less to relieve, and which is borne with such 
pathetic patience. 
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All through that day little Wait grew steadily- 
worse, and his moans of pain were almost more 
than his master could bear to hear. He and old 
Susan watched and nursed their pet devotedly ; 
but there was really little that they could do, and 
it was a relief to both when, just before dark. 
Parsons called in again. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and had been touched, as much by Sir 
Philip's anxiety as by the suflfering of the poor 
little beast himself. He administered something 
which soothed the pain, and spoke as cheerfully 
as he could, but was too honest to hold out much 
hope of the dog's recovery. However, it was 
some comfort to the old man when the pain 
seemed at last to have quieted, and his pet sank 
into an uneasy doze. 

As he sat beside the fire watching and waiting, 
his thoughts naturally reverted to the Christmas 
Eve which had first brought little Wait to 
Church House. AVas it possible that it was only 
six years ago ? — it seemed more like sixteen. It 
was further back still, that he had bought the 
story of the Christmas Dog for Olive. How 
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much he had repented his choice at the time, and 
yet, but for that, he would not have known the 
loving little companion of these last few years. 

He had never had the curiosity to look at the 
book which had so fascinated the child, and, 
moved by a strange impulse, he rose and stole 
softly out of the room, returning in a few 
moments with the little faded magenta volume 
in his hand. As he turned over its pages in the 
firelight, he noticed that the woodcuts had all 
been laboriously coloured by the little owner, and 
he recalled vividly the small figure sitting at the 
table in the window, one leg hanging, and the 
other foot twisted round it, working away 
earnestly at her painting, of which both hands 
and pinafore usually bore many traces. On the 
fly-leaf some words were written in a large round 
hand : Sir Philip held the book so that the 
flickering light fell full upon them. 

Olliv Selwin^ from Darling dady. 
with Luv. 

The old man caught his breath with a little 



.1 
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sob as he read. In those far-away days she had 
loved him ; why, oh why had she left him now ? 

He laid the book down again, and going to his 
writing-table at the farther end of the room, 
unlocked a drawer, and brought out a little 
package which had lain there untouched for 
years. One or two letters in the same childish 
hand, a soft dark curl, a strip of calico with some 
very large stitches in red cotton, a kettle-holder, 
and two or three mats in wool-work — birthday 
presents which had been made for him with much 
toil and care : these were all the contents of the 
package ; but Sir Philip spread them out one by 
one upon his knee, and touched them reverently 
as one touches the little treasures that have 
belonged to the dead. 

Wait was still dozing, although he now and 
then stirred uneasily, and uttered a little whine 
in his sleep. Sir Philip tied up his package again, 
but he did not move to put it away ; he sat 
quietly in his chair gazing into the fire, and 
letting his thoughts wander back into the past. 
His had been a lonely life ; lonely all through 
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his early manhood, lonely at first after his wife's 
death. Then had come a time of happiness in the 
companionship of his child ; but now that was 
over and gone, and he had nothing but solitude 
between him and the grave. Even Wait was 
leaving him now : Sir Philip heaved a sigh as he 
glanced at the little black figure on the rug, and 
thought that, by to-morrow night, that too might 
be gone. Why was his lot so unlike that of 
others? He recalled one after another of the 
friends of his younger days ; old men now, but 
with their children and grandchildren gathered 
round them. What had such as these to fear in 
the future 1 Loving hands would tend them to 
the last, loving hearts would mourn for and miss 
them when all was over. Who would there be 
to shed a tear for him 1 None of these could ever 
have loved a child more than he had loved Olive, 
and yet she alone of all the daughters that he 
knew had deceived and forsaken her father. 

She had indeed always seemed to him so 
loving and affectionate, but, looking back, he 
could not fail to see that of late years she had 

N 
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certainly grown more passionate and wilful. It 
would have been better for her if her mother had 
lived. Sir Philip recalled a speech noiade many 
years ago by his old friend the rector, * Your 
little Olive will need careful training/ he had 
said. And then there came to him one line out 
of that letter of Lydia Selwyn's that seemed to 
have burnt itself into his memory. ' Perhaps a 
firmer hand in days gone by would have saved 
you from this trouble now.' He had been angry 
enough then ; but was not that what the rector 
too had meant 1 * A careful training.' He had 
loved Olive ; ah ! how much he had loved her ; 
he had indulged her in every way ; he would 
have given his very life to make her happy; 
but had he ever tried to train his child ? 

There was some saying kept floating in his 
brain about that. ^ Train your child • . .' No, 
that was not it ; ah ! now he had it. * Train 
up a child in the way he should go ; and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.' Had he 
ever done that ? Had he made any effort to 
correct Olive's childish faults; had he tried 
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to show his little daughter the right way and 
to lead her in it ? 

Poor Cicely's last thought had been for her 
baby : her last words were to commend her to his 
care, and how had he fulfilled the charge ? How 
could he meet his wife on the other shore and 
tell her that if their child were lost it was through 
his own selfish carelessness and neglect 1 If he 
could only bring her back again ; but he knew 
not where to seek her. He had long cherished a 
secret hope that she would return, or at least 
write to him, in which case even her husband 
should be forgiven for her sake, and a helping 
hand extended to him. But she had done 
neither. She had grown tired of home : the 
love that she had once had (yes, it had once 
been there) for her old father had long ago died 
out, and he was alone . . • alone • . . The 
word seemed to echo in his brain with a dreary 

persistence. 

• ' • • • • 

As he sat there by the dying fire, picture after 
picture from the past seemed to float before him. 
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He could see the door open slowly, and then, 
after a mysterious pause, a tiny white-robed figure 
enter and toddle unsteadily across the carpet to 
him, to be lifted on to his knee and petted and 
played with by the hour. He could feel the 
touch of the soft baby hands, the damp kisses 
on his cheek, the gentle pressure of the little curly 
head against his breast, as its owner, wearied out 
with play, fell asleep in his arms. 

Or again, he was hunting blindly all over the 
room for his little daughter, pretending not to 
see the merry brown face and laughing eyes that 
looked through those old curtains at him, or to 
hear the shrieks of glee as he passed her by. 

Or he was at work in his beloved garden, with 
the child Olive in close attendance upon him, 
chattering incessantly or carrying away the 
weeds in her toy wheelbarrow, and exacting a 
payment of one halfpenny for two or three 
loads. He could hear the church cl()ck chime 
out the hour of seven, and could see poor Susan, 
breathless and despairing, chasing her refractory 
charge round the garden with a faint hope 



I 
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of getting the child washed and put to bed — an 
operation that usually took some time, for Olive 
could not garden without covering herself with 
earth up to the very curls. 

Or she was sitting beside him on the rug as 
she had sat on that last Christmas Eve, with her 
pretty head against her arm. He seemed to hear 
her words again. * Daddy, dear old daddy, if 
you say another word I shall think that you want 
to get rid of me.' 

It was all over now, over for ever, and he was 
the one to blame. . . • 

Denis Conway had been at Sydenham all that 
day, and consequently heard nothing of little 
Wait's illness until he came to Church House 
in the evening. Old Susan waylaid him in the 
passage, and wiping away her tears with her 
apron, told him the bad news, and begged him to 
stay as long as he could with the master, for he 
was * in a dreadful way about the little dear, to 
be sure.' 

Denis had always feared that the loss of his 
pet would be a great blow to the old man, but he 
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was hardly prepared to find him so completely 
crushed as he seemed to be. His face was grey 
and drawn, and although he looked up as Denis 
entered, he did not utter a word even to return 
his greeting. Denis wondered at this ; but as he 
drew nearer his eye fell upon the little package 
lying on Sir Philip's knee, and upon the story- 
book with its faded cover, and a ray of light 
seemed to shine in upon him. He made no 
remark about these, however, but knelt down 
beside Wait, and stroked his head with a gentle 
touch, which apparently soothed the little animal, 
for, after raising his head to look at his friend, he 
stretched out his limbs and closed his eyes with a 
contented sigh. 

As Denis rose to his feet he glanced again at 
Sir Philip, and hoping to rouse him a little asked 
some question about what was being done for the 
dog. But he received no answer ; and indeed it 
appeared to him that he had not even been heard. 
He felt troubled and awkward, and hardly knew 
whether to go or stay : it seemed unkind to leave 
the old man alone in his trouble; but it was 
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impossible to cheer or comfort him. He knew 
these moods of his so well ; he had been just the 
same at first after Olive's departure. Denis sat 
down beside the table, and taking up the paper 
began to look through it, now and then making 
a remark about the day's news. But he grew 
more and more uneasy as his companion still sat 
in stony silence gazing into the fire, and pre- 
sently, in despair, he rose to go. He was de- 
termined, however, to make one more effort, and 
walking boldly up to the old man, laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

* Good-bye,' he said. * I wouldn't give up 
hope of that little chap, if I were you. Parsons 
is awfully clever ; and I daresay he '11 pull him 
through.' 

For the first time Sir Philip turned and 
looked at him with a face of such utter misery 
that Denis was staggered, and drew back a 
step. 

*Yes,' he said slowly; *I have given up all 
hope — all hope of everything, Denis. Once or 
twice in my life I have hoped, but I can do it no 
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longer. There is nothing now . . . nothing but 
loneliness until the end. Oh, how I pray that 
the end may not be far oflF ! * He ceased for a 
moment, and then spoke again in the same 
slow, monotonous voice. * They have all left me, 
Denis ; those whom I love best. My wife . . . 
my pretty Cicely . . . she would have stayed, 
but she was taken from me. My child has 
gone, and now even little Wait is going. I 
am a lonely, miserable old man ; but I have 
deserved it all.' 

Denis stood motionless, but his heart gave a 
wild throb of joy as he thought that the moment 
for which he and Olive had waited so long, 
might be coming now at last. He was about 
to speak, but Sir Philip held up his hand to 
silence him, and went on. 

' Denis, my child cared for me once : look 
here.' He opened the little book upon his knee 
and held it up, watching Denis's face as he read 
the inscription with a pathetic eagerness. ' She 
loved me then; but she has forgotten me now, 
and she will never come back. My bonny 
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darling, if I could but see you for a moment 
and tell you . . / 

His voice broke, and he turned back to the 
fire, covering his eyes with a thin withered hand. 
Denis's heart swelled with pity and compassion, 
and closing the book, he laid it gently on the old 
man's knee. 

* I think you are mistaken about Olive,' he said. 
'I believe she would come back at once if she 
knew you wanted her.' 

Sir Philip shook his head. * It is too late,' he 
said. * I do not know where to look for her ; 
and if I did, she would not come back now. She 
has forgotten — forgotten her old father. But she 
loved me once. . . . My little Olive. . . . My 
bonny, beautiful child . . .' 



Christmas Eve— a day of fierce howling wind 
and driving rain, lasting hour after hour without 
intermission. Towards evening the storm seemed 
to have exhausted its fury, and there came a lull, 
when the setting sun shone out of the wild sky 
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with a fiery lurid gleam which betokened that 
the worst was not yet over. The little garden 
at Church House, sheltered though it was, had 
suffered severely. Ivy had been torn from the 
walls, and hung here and there in helpless broken 
masses of wet shining leaves, twisted stems, 
and little mossy rootlets. The chrysanthemums, 
which but a few days before had stiU displayed 
some late brave blossoms, were many of them 
levelled with the ground, leaves and flowers alike 
battered and soaked with mud. Broken twigs 
and fragments of shattered tile and slate strewed 
the trim little lawn : all around seemed desola- 
tion : there was a sullen drip and splash on the 
sodden paths. 

At another time Sir Philip would have been 
out the instant the storm had ceased, sighing 
over and doing his utmost to repair the damage, 
but now he had no thought to spare for any- 
thing beyond the room where his pet lay dying. 

For Wait, who had seemed easier and quieter 
the night before, had suddenly become worse 
again, and after some hours of pain, had sunk 
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into a sort of stupor, from which he could not 
be roused even to eat. Early in the day the 
veterinary surgeon had paid another visit, and 
had incurred Sir Philip's displeasure by oflfering 
to look out for another dog for him ; a proposal 
which had been received in such a way that 
Parsons, a mild and good-natured, but somewhat 
tactless young man, had taken a hurried and 
final leave of his patient at Church House. 

Sir Philip felt more than usually alone to-day, 
for even Denis had kept away from the house : 
of course, the death of a dog was a trifle not 
worth fretting about to a young fellow like that^ 
thought the old man bitterly ; but still, he had 
expected that Denis, at least, would have shown 
more sympathy for what was really a great 
sorrow to his old friend. Once or twice he 
knelt on the rug beside his pet, trying to rouse 
him to take the food which was now the only 
thing to save his life; but the dog had been 
so distressed at the sight of his master s grief, 
and the efforts he made to raise himself seemed 
to cause him such pain, that the old man had not 
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the heart to disturb him again. It seemed to 
him that Wait had been ill for weeks instead 
of only two days : it would be a comfort now 
when the dreaded moment was over, and the 
sufferings of his faithful little companion ended. 

The lull which had come at sunset did not last 
long : with approaching night the storm began 
again, and the wind seemed now to seize and 
shake the house to its very foundations, now to 
fly shrieking up the narrow street with a wild 
wail, like that of some lost and despairing 
creature. Heavy rain drove angrily against the 
window panes, and fell hissing on to the blazing 
logs in the grate. There was a sound of rushing 
water all round the house. Was that the roar of 
thunder, or only the force of the gale ? Through 
it all, little Wait lay gasping out his life in short 
painful breaths at his master's feet. He was not 
a valuable, or even a very handsome dog, but he 
had done a kindly, unselfish work in the world ; 
and who would now fill the place that he was 
leaving vacant ? 

There was a moment's hush in the storm, and 
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through it the old man's ear caught the sound of 
wheels. Surely Denis would not drive over on 
such a night as this. But then he heard dis- 
tinctly the opening door, and voices — old Susan's 
— and — yes — Denis's. And when, an instant 
later, the young man entered the room. Sir 
Philip felt a thrill of pleasure at the thought that, 
after all, Denis had not wholly forgotten him in 
his trouble, but had fought his way through the 
dark lanes in this terrific storm, to come to his 
old friend. He looked up, and tried to speak 
cheerily. 

'Very good of you to turn out on such a 
night, Denis, my boy,' he said. * Look at that 
poor little chap there ; it 's nearly over with him. 
Lucky he isn't suffering any more; I couldn't 
have stood that much longer. He 's laid so all 
the afternoon, and doesn't eat a thing. . . . 
Parsons said there wasn't a chance, if we couldn't 
get him to eat.' 

But Denis made no answer, and only drew 
nearer to the old man, and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. The hand was trembling, and Sir 
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Vtiilip, turning in some surprise to look up into 
Iiis face, became aware that they were not alone 
in the room, but that another dark figure was 
standing among the shadows at the further 
end. 

* Who is that ? ' he cried, startled. * Denis, 
whom have you brought here? I want no 

■ 

strangers here.' 

• It is no stranger, sir,' answered Denis, in a 
voice that shook, in spite of his efforts to control 
it. * Wo have come to show you that you were 
mistaken in what you said last night. You have 
not been forgotten, as you thought. Olive has 
been waiting, longing for a word from you to 
show that she is forgiven. She is here now. 
Will you not welcome her home ? ' 

Sir Philip rose to his feet with a little cry, 
but swayed heavily as he did so, and would have 
fidlen had not Denis supported him. Then he 
stretched out his arms. ' My darling 1 ' he said 
huskily ; and Olive was beside him in a moment 

' Father, my own dearest father ! ' she sobbed, 
* ojui you evef forgive me ? I will never leave 
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you again. Oh, my poor darling, how you must 
have suffered ! ' 

She led him back to his chair, for he was 
tottering and hardly able to stand, and then sank 
upon her knees beside him, covering his hand 
with kisses, and murmuring words of endearment, 
while the old man put his arm round her and 
drew her still closer, as though he feared to lose 
her again. 

Seeing the two thus absorbed in each other, 
Denis was just about to slip away unobserved 
when his eye fell upon little Wait, who was 
making frantic efforts to get out of his basket. 
The well-remembered voice of his beloved mistress 
had reached his ears, even through what had 
seemed the stupor of death, and Denis, seeing 
his anxiety to go to her, lifted him gently out on 
to the rug. In another moment he had laid his 
head on her knee, and was feebly whining with 
pleasure as her soft hand stroked and caressed 
him. 

' Daddy,' she cried, half sobbing still, ' I do 
believe he is going to get better ; look how bright 
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his eyes are ! My little Christmas dog, they told 
me you were going to die ; but you must try and 
live, now that I have come home. We cannot 
spare you yet/ 

It almost seemed as if the sudden joy had 
really roused the little animal and saved his life : 
from that moment he began to improve, and 
when, after a little while, he consented to drink 
some warm milk because Olive held the saucer, 
the rejoicing over him was very great. 

It was about an hour later, when Denis had 
left them, and the father and daughter were still 
sitting together in silent happiness, that the deep 
notes of a bell, borne across the garden by the 
wind, recalled to Olive the fact that this was 
Christmas Eve. 

' Daddy,' she said, laying her head in the old 
childish way against his arm, ' do you know that 
it is just six years to-night since the little Christ- 
mas dog first came to us ? You did not want to 
take him in then, and now you would not give 
him up to any one, would you?' And then 
she added in a lower tone, ' And I— how much I 
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owe him! For if it had not been for the 
thought of losing his love and companionship 
now, you might never have found out that you 
wanted me/ 

But Sir Philip shook his head. ' My darling/ 
he said, * I, too, owe little Wait a good deal, but 
not that last discovery. For I have wanted you 
all along, and I cannot think how I ever lived 
without you/ 

And as he ceased speaking, the last single note 
from the church tower died away into silence, 
and the glad music of the bells rang out through 
the wild night, drowning even the angry shriek 
and wail of the storm with their old Christmas 
message of peace. 



Little Wait recovered completely, to the great 

surprise of Parsons ; and when Denis and Olive 

were married in the following summer, and 

Church House was let, he and his master and 

Susan all went to live at the Abbey, where they 

were made much of. I wish I could say that 

o 
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they all lived in peace and happiness ever afiber^ 
because I know that this is the sentence with 
which all well-conducted stories should end. 

But there are crosses in the happiest lot, and 
Sir Philip found that he had a good deal to put 
up with, from the head gardener at the Abbey. 
For he was a privileged old servant, and deeply 
resented what he considered interference iii his 
department ; and when he found that Sir Philip 
could not keep his hands off the garden, he kept 
a very watchful eye upon the old man's proceed- 
ings, and prowled about after him to an . extent 
which irritated Sir Philip wildly. Wait, too, had 
his daily trial in the shape of the Abbey cat, a 
huge tabby retainer, to the full as dignified and 
prickly as the gardener, and from whom the 
Christmas Dog received many an unexpected 
scratch. 

Yet, in spite of this, he was very happy, and 
when Olive presented him with a newly-cushioned 
basket, large enougli for him to stretch right out 
in if he liked, and a handsome plated collar, he 
was a very proud little animal indeed. 
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' It ought to have been a silver salver,' she 
said. ' For if any one ever deserved a testimonial 
for faithful service, it is the Christinas Dog.' 

Aod there was certainly more than one person 
who agreed with her upon that point. 




A STORY OF WAITING 

' Not honi < not here 1 not where the sparkling waters 

Faile into mocking sands as we draw near, 

Wliere in the wilderness each footstep falters — 

"I nhall be satiaGed" — but oh, not here ! 

' Far out of sight, while sorrows itill enfold as, 

Lies the fair CoHntry where our hearts abide. 

Ami of its bliss is nought more wondrous told u«, 

Thau these few words, "I shall bo satislied. " ' 

Lyra Anglieava. 




!i N oin; of tiio most beautiful of all 
tlic valleys m Tirol, tlicrc is a certain gorge 
which runs right up into the very heart of th( 
mountains. A bright little stream comes dancing 
down from the snows above, rushes through th» 
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ceDtre of this wild ravine, its mossy banks 
studded with forget-me-nots and the dainty 
smilacina, and plunges headlong into the valley 
below, to lose itself finally in the river. 

Among the birches which fill up the entrance 
to this gorge the traveller can rest, completely 
sheltered from the summer sun, and look right 
across the little village at his feet to the moun- 
tains which rise beyond. On a little eminence 
just beneath him are perched the old Schloss and 
the picturesque-looking church, and around the 
base of this rising ground, and half-way up the 
hiU at the back of it, straggle the quaint, green- 
shuttered, balconied houses, of which the village 
street consists. The silver thread of the river 
gleams out here and there as it winds through 
the valley, and beyond that again rises another 
chain of mountains, well wooded half-way up to 
their summits, and disclosing occasional glimpses 
of more distant peaks crowned with snow. Much 
fruit is grown here, and the numerous orchards 
give the Uttle viUage the appearance of being 
completely embosomed in trees, the cool greenness 
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of which is most refreshing to the eye. Few 
travellers come this way, and the whole place 
breathes an atmosphere of rest and peprce. 

On a certain June afternoon, however, the 
peace in the ravine above the valley seemed to 
be in danger of disturbance, for there was a good 
deal of rustling and murmuring going on among 
the birch-trees. Something very mysterious had 
taken place in their midst, and we all know how 
tiresome it is when we want to get to the bottom 
of a mystery, and find ourselves completely 
baffled and unable to do so. The facts were 
these. About a week before, some men had 
come up from the village, and after looking 
carefully at all the birch-trees, had chosen out 
a certain number of the younger ones, which 
they had then cut down and carried away. Now 
the puzzle was, what was going to be done with 
them? The slender young stems were uselecB 
for timber, and clearly they were not to be 
planted elsewhere, for their roots had been left 
in the ground. What was the meaning of it 
alii The remaining trees were resolved to find 
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out, if they could, and closely cross-questioned 
every visitor to the ravine. But neither their 
feathered friends nor the butterflies, who were 
generally light-minded and gossipy enough, could 
explain the matter in any way, and the myst^y 
seemed further than ever from solution. 

At last there came a small brown bird, who 
lived right down in the village, and was therefore 
supposed to know all that was going on. Most 
warmly was he welcomed by the birch-trees, and 
overwhelmed with questions upon the subject 
that was so troubling them. He felt himself of 
some importance, and spoke at last with a good 
deal of pertness, for it is always the small heads 
that are the most easily turned. However, the 
birch-trees were quite willing to overlook his 
want of manners for once, so eager were they 
to have their curiosity satisfied, and the little 
visitor began rather pompously — 

* It is a good thing that you asked we,' he 
said, * for, as it happens, I am in a position to tell 
you more about your friends than any one else 
could do. They are down there in the church. 
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How do I know? Because I have seen them. 
Listen, and I will tell you all about it. One day 
last week there was a grand procession through 
the village, men and boys in white clothes, sing- 
ing as they walked, and followed by every other 
man, woman, and child in the place. The little 
girls were in white too; but they had bright 
ribbons and flowers. It was quite a pretty sight, 
and when they went into the church, I went in 
too, through the open door. I couldn't have 
stayed there long though, for the whole church 
was full of blue mist, and smelt, oh, so strangely ! 
I was glad to get out again. But I was there 
long enough to see your friends the birch-trees. 
They were all standing up against the walls 
inside, and seemed to be put there to make the 
church look green and pretty.^ I saw some of 
the people breaking off little branches to take 
home and keep, I suppose. But now I have told 

^ The Festival of Corpus Chris ti is held on the Tharsday follow- 
ing Trinity Sunday, and in many parts of Germany and Austria 
the churches are decorated for this occasion with young birch- 
trees, cut off at the roots^ and placed upright against the walls and 
pillars. 
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you all I know, and I must be oflF, for I have 
other business to attend to/ 

And he flew away, leaving his friends to think 
over what he had said. 

But if they had been discontented before, the 
news that they had now heard only added fresh 
fuel to the fire. The angry rustling and mur- 
muring, which had ceased while the bird was 
speaking, now broke out more loudly than ever. 
Why had their neighbours been so honoured, and 
they themselves overlooked ? To think of those 
young upstarts being chosen to adorn the church, 
while they, who were in every way more fitted for 
the post, had been left behind. Never in calm 
summer weather had such a commotion been 
known before in the ravine. 

The oldest tree in the community, a graceful 
birch, which drooped right over the stream, put 
in a gentle word or two to try and still the 
tumult, but no one heeded her, and she relapsed 
into silence. Towards sunset, however, they 
seemed to have talked themselves out, and quiet 
reigned once more. 
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It was during this lull that the beautiful lady- 
birch by the water heard a faint sigh from some- 
where near her roots, and her kind heart was 
instantly touched by the thought of any one in 
trouble. Bending down lower than usual to see 
what was the matter, she found that the sigh pro- 
ceeded from the forget-me-not plant which nestled 
near her stem. * What is it ? ' she asked kindly. 
* You arc unhappy ; can I help you in any way V 

' It is very good of you to trouble yourself 
about a little flower like me/ answered the forget- 
me-not, 'and I am afraid you will think me 
rather silly. But, oh ! I cannot help wishing that 
I were not so insignificant and useless. If only I 
were a birch-tree, I too might be chosen to help 
in making the church gay for the festival. It 
must be glorious to feel that one is worth putting 
in such a place as that, even if it were only in 
some hidden corner. But I can never be of any 
use in the world.' 

The kind-hearted birch drooped her slender 
branches low enough to touch the humble little 
plant caressingly. 
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* Never say that you are useless/ she whispered. 
* Nothing is useless that has been created by 
Providence. Everything has its own work to 
do ; but, oh ! how many there are who wear their 
lives out in fretting after the work of others, 
leaving their own undone. I too had my times 
of restlessness and discontent when I was young, 
and no doubt I made myself and others very 
uncomfortable with all my complaining. But I 
have come at last to see that the right place for 
each of us is exactly where we are put. Do not 
you make that mistake too, forget-me-not, but go 
on being the happy, contented little flower that 
you have always been, and rest assured that you 
are of some use, or you would never have been 
made/ 

The birch-tree would have added further words 
of comfort and encouragement, but the evening 
shadows, which already lay cool and dark in the 
valley, were creeping slowly up the mountain- 
side and stealing amongst the stems of the trees, 
and the blue eyes of the forget-me-not were 
closing in sleep. 
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The rocky precipitous lane which leads down 
from the ravine into the village, runs through 
the very heart of the orchards ; and from among 
sheltering fruit-trees peep out picturesque wooden 
houses and gardens gay with flowers. Past them 
all rushes the mountain torrent, tumbling and 
foaming over the rocks more noisily here than 
ever. Some of its waters have been diverted in 
one place, and conducted through an ancient 
moss-grown trough, for the convenience of 
the dwellers in the lane, who gather here to 
wash their clothes, to fill their pails, and to 
indulge in much gossip and chatter the while. 
Two or three gnarled and twisted plum-trees, 
their stems grey with age and lichen, hang 
over the spot, casting flickering shadows on 
the mossy turf, and on the sparkling sunlit 
water, as it escapes over the edge of the dark 
old trough and dashes away, rejoicing in its 
freedom, to join the stream again farther 
down. 
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Just at the lowest bend of the lane stands a 
white house, larger than the others, and having a 
more pretentious look about it. Flowers of all 
kinds fill the little garden, and a white climbing 
rose completely covers the porch and wreathes 
itself about the lower windows. A more ideal 
home it would be hard to find, and yet at one 
time those flower-covered walls had seemed but 
as prison-bars to the helpless cripple who was 
shut in behind them. The village children as 
they passed down the lane would linger at the 
gate to catch a glimpse of the thin white face 
which was always at the window, and which 
had ever a bright smile for the little ones, 
no matter how much it was drawn and racked 
with pain. Little did the children guess of 
the terrible struggle through which their 
friend had passed, ere he had gained the look 
of peace, which their faces alone wear who 
have learnt to give up their own wills 
entirely, and to resign themselves gladly and 
trustfully to the guidance of the All- Wise and 
All-Merciful. 
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And yet, according to earthly ideas, his lot 
had been an unusually hard one. 

Thoughtful in boyhood beyond his years, and 
caring little for anything but his books, all his 
hopes for the future were centred on one great 
object. The desire of his heart was to become a 
missionary priest, and it would have been hard 
to tell when the idea first entered the child's 
head, but it had taken complete possession of 
him, and all his boyhood and youth were given 
up to preparation for this great work. Readily 
enough had his parents given their consent, and 
done all that lay in their power to provide him 
with the necessary education, and at first all 
seemed to go well. 

When the time came he entered the priesthood, 
taking upon himself the solemn vows which 
bound him more closely to his Master's service, 
and the date of his departure for foreign shores 
was already fixed, when the terrible accident 
happened which ended it all. A false step at 
top of a stone staircase, and a headlong fall, from 
which his escape with his life seemed little short 
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of miraculous. And when, after weeks of in- 
sensibility and delirium, he struggled slowly 
back to consciousness once more, a hopeless 
cripple, it was only to wish that he had died 
there and then. 

After a while, they brought him back to his 
own old home in the quiet Tirolese valley to live 
out the years that might still be left to him. 

But, oh I the misery of the first few months ; 
the feeling that it was almost impossible to give 
up the one great wish of his life like this ; the 
constant temptation to wild outbreaks of mur- 
muring and rebellion against the will of God, 
which now appeared so terribly hard and mys- 
terious. He had so longed to devote his life to 
working for his Master, and it seemed as if his 
service had been refused, as if he were not 
worthy of the work. 

At first the well-meant sympathy of friends 
and neighbours, and even the loving care and 
attention of his ever-patient mother, only irritated 
him and made matters worse ; and often, in after 
years, he would look back with bitter shame and 
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remorse to the fits of ill-temper and fractiousness 
with which he had met so much of the kindness 
that had been shown to him. But through all 
that time of darkness and trial he had clung^ 
however feebly, to a Higher Strength than his 
own, and the merciful Father * Who comforteth 
those that have failed in patience,' comforted him, 
and taught him the lessons of resignation and 
trust which brought him peace at last. 

And, after all, his life, which seemed so 
wrecked, was not without its good influence in 
the village where he lived. The neighbours soon 
began to find out that in that quiet room their 
troubles and cares were listened to, sympathised 
with, and often smoothed away. Boys and 
young men especially, who had a thirst for 
knowledge and a genuine wish to work their 
way up in the world, were ghid to come to 
the young priest for advice and help in their 
studies, and his books were always at their 
disposal. 

His great love for flowers was well known in 
the village, and all through the spring and 
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summer he was kept supplied with his old 
favourites. Edelweiss, sweet yellow auriculas, 
gentians and other blossoms were brought to him 
by the young mountaineers, from those sunlit 
heights that he would never climb again ; the 
choicest treasures in the little garden of the 
village priest were always kept for his invalid 
friend, while the children would shyly push 
open the gate and cross the grass, to lay Alpen- 
rosen and mountain lilies on his window-sill. 

His own two little sisters were always making 
excursions in search of new or rare flowers for 
him, and great was their delight when they 
occasionally managed to find one of which 
* Gottfried ' did not know the name, and which 
they rejoiced to see him hunting eagerly out 
in his books. It was with this object in view 
that they clambered up to the ravine one 
autumn day, and finding a late blossom upon 
our friend the forget-me-not, they dug up the 
whole plant to put in a pot, that 'Gottfried' 
might have some flowers early in the year. 
Greatly honoured was the little plant by this 
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distinction, although she did not know for what 
purpose she was wanted ; but as she bade 
farewell to her kind friend, the birch-tree, she 
cried, ' Perhaps I am to be put in the church 
too at last ; no doubt that is why I am chosen. 
Good-bye, dear lady-birch, good-bye ! ' 

But her elation did not last long. When she 
found that she was only to be planted in a pot 
and kept in that little room to cheer an invalid, 
she began to wish herself back in her old home 
by the stream. It was certainly not worth while 
to give up her freedom for this ; and for a while 
she drooped and pined, and the little sisters 
feared that she would die. 

But by-and-bye, when she saw how anxiously 
they watched her, and what an interest the sick 
man himself took in her welfare, she began to feel 
a little ashamed of herself and to think that, 
although this was only a little thing to do, yet it 
was clearly her own work, and perhaps it would 
be better to do it well, as the birch-tree had said. 
So she tried to hold up her head once more, and 
before long looked as fresh and green as though 
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she had passed all her life in a pot, and the two 
little gardeners rejoiced greatly over the success 
of their plan. 



Winter and spring had passed away and 
brought but few changes to the quiet valley. 
The climbing roses over the white house in the 
lane were in full bloom once more, and the 
forget-me-not plant in the window was covered 
with sprays of beautiful blue flowers. She had 
gradually grown quite contented in her new 
position, and although she often longed for the 
deep cool moss and the bright music of the 
stream in the birch woods, yet she was really 
glad to see how much pleasure the invalid 
seemed to find in watching her buds unfold. 

An unusually long and trying winter had not 
been without its effect upon him ; and although, 
as soon as the warm weather came, he was still to 
be seen, propped up with pillows at his open 
window, yet those who watched him most 
lovingly could not hide from themselves the 
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fact that the thin face had grown still thinner, 
and that the attacks of pain were more frequent 
and left him each time weaker. No word of 
complaint, however, passed his lips, and he was 
bright, unselfish, and thoughtful for others as ever. 
The eve of the Festival of Corpus Christi had 
come round again. Great preparations were 
going on in the village, and much anxiety was 
felt as to whether the glorious summer heat 
might not culminate in a crashing thunder-storm 
and break up the weather on the important day 
itself. The young priest took, as usual, a keen 
interest in the matter, and was especially ready 
with advice as to the making up of the wreaths 
and bouquets which were to adorn the white 
muslin frocks of his little sisters in the great 
festival procession. Towards evening all was 
satisfactorily arranged, and the children ran off 
to put their nosegays carefully in water, whilst 
their brother was left alone to rest for a time. 
Sleep, however, refused to visit him, and he 
tried to read ; but before long the open book 
lay unheeded upon his knee, while his thoughts 
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wandered far beyond its contents, beyond even 
the mountains on whose peaks the sunset glory 
still lingered, although the little garden with 
its tall white lilies lay in deep shadow. 

Suddenly he was recalled to earth by the 
sound of sobbing, and, looking towards the gate, 
he saw a tiny maiden standing there, crying 
piteously over a large bunch of flowers that she 
held in her hand. The sight of a child in trouble 
was always unbearable to him, and he beckoned 
to her at once. 

' Come here, little one,' he called, ' and tell me 
what is wrong ; perhaps I can set it right for 
thee/ 

Slowly the child pushed open the gate and 
approached the house, but when she had reached 
the window and tried to tell him her trouble, 
the story was so confused and broken by her 
sobs that he could not clearly understand then 
what was the matter. He persuaded her, how- 
ever, to come in through the open doors and find 
her way to his room, and once there, standing 
by his side with the kind arm round her, she 
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readily poured out all her grief. Some one had 
given her a large pink rose for the centre of the 
white bouquet she was to carry in the procession 
to-morrow, and in trying to put it in herself it 
had broken, and there was nothing left but the 
stalk : an unimportant matter, but to a childish 
mind one quite large enough to have clouded 
all her prospects of pleasure for the next day. 

As the young man looked round his room, 
wondering how he could make up to her for 
her loss, his eye fell on the forget-me-nots. 

' See here, my little one,' he said ; * I cannot 
go out to pick roses for thee, but how would 
these do ? Thinkest thou not that they would 
look bright and gay in thy nosegay ? ' 

The child only nodded, but a bright smile 
broke out through her tears as she watched her 
friend cut off the beautiful blue flowers and 
arrange them skilfully in the middle of her 
bouquet. She was so far comforted as to begin 
chattering to him about her place in the pro- 
cession and her new white frock, the ribbons 
for which were to be blue and would match the 
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forget-me-nots exactly. * Marie and Lisbeth 
had roses, but she liked these, oh, much, much 
better I ' 

When at last she ran off and nodded good- 
bye to her benefactor from the gate, the tear- 
stained little face was bright with smiles once 
more. 



So it happened that the forget-me-not, after 
all, had her wish, and was not only carried in 
the procession, but actually taken right into the 
church itself. She was now indeed a proud and 
happy little flower, and when, in the evening, 
she found herself lying forgotten and withering 
on the stone floor near the altar, she could yet 
murmur — 

^ This has been a happy day. I do not mind 
now if I fade and die, for I have had what I 
most wanted, and certainly it was well worth 
waiting for. It has all been so much more 
beautiful than I had thought.' 
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As the evening shadows of that festival day 
were deepening into night and the snow-peaks 
gleamed pure and clear in the moonlight, the call 
to a higher post came also to the young priest, 
and the smile which lingered on the peaceful face 
told that for him too the fulfilment of his heart's 
desire had been worth all the weary years of 
waiting, and * much more beautiful even than he 
had thought/ 
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' We &ho wander on the desert hiUs, 
Though haunted by Thy call, returning sweet 
At mom and eve : we will not come to Thee 
Till Thou heat nailed us to Bome bitter crow, 
And made us look on Thine.' 




I thought I 

had the exact colour of those distant mountains, 
and now they are quite different again, and ten 
thousand times more lovely. I never saw any- 
thing so distracting ; they alter every second. 
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I wonder whether a wash of another colour 
would give that eflfect, or whether I had better 
touch them at all. Marjorie, just come and look, 
and tell me what you think.' 

The girl, who had been leaning idly back 
among the long dry grass near the sketcher, 
sprang at once to her feet on hearing her name, 
and came and stood beside him, resting her hand 
on his shoulder. 

* Yes, they have altered,' she said. * Of course 
they would, at this time of the evening. But, 
Gerald, your mountains are lovely as they are ; I 
really shouldn't touch them again for fear of 
spoiling that sort of transparent look that they 
have with the sunlight upon them. And, oh, you 
have actually put in one of my crosses ! I am so 
glad. I thought you disliked those "empty 
symbols," as you call them, too much to per- 
petuate one.' 

The artist gave himself an impatient shake 
under his sister's hand. 

' You never seem to see, Marjorie, that things 
may have an artistic value,' he said. * That cross 
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is a picture in itself, as it stands out dark against 
those hazy mountains, exactly what one wants 
there, to throw back the distance/ 

He paused to consider the eflfect of the last 
few touches, holding his head sideways, and 
regarding his work contemplatively. Presently 
he added — 

* Besides, I don't think you quite understand 
me about these things. What I say is that the 
mere fact of their having a cross at every comer 
does not prove that your dear Tirolese are a bit 
better than we are. It is only that they like to 
parade their religion, while we English like to — 
to ' 

' Hide it,' suggested Marjorie. 

' No, it is not that ; it is more that — well — 
one hates to wear one's feelings, religious or 
otherwise, on one's sleeve. But it's just like that 
incessant going to services all day long in 
England that some women are so fond of; I 
believe you would be, if you had only yourself 
to consider. Of course, you are different, but 
most of these good ladies are quite as gossipy 
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and spiteful as those who never go to church at 
all ; and what I believe is, that you would find 
just as much dishonesty and evil of all kinds in 
one of the villages here, that are so cram -full of 
chapels and shrines and crosses, as in any one in 
England. But I begin to believe, Marjorie, that 
you have a secret leaning towards this sort of 
thing, and that, on our return, you will be wanting 
to erect crosses all over the village, to the scandal 
and horror of our worthy rector/ 

Marjorie laughed good-naturedly, but she 
shook her head. 

'I do not know what you mean by "a 
leaning to this sort of thing," ' she said. ' I 
have no wish to change my religion, if that 
is it. But, Gerald, you say you never can 
make me understand, and now it really is you 
who are obtuse, and will not see what I mean. 
As to liking to have crosses and shrines in 
our English villages, of course I do not mean 
that. They would be quite out of place there, 
and nothing that is out of place can be beautiful. 
But here they have a fitness and beauty of their 
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owD, and they must be the greatest help towards 
devotion in every-day Ufe to the Tirolese peasant. 
As he goes about his work, they meet him at 
every turn of the path, and must remind him 
constantly of higher things, and have the same 
sort of elevating eflfect that I maintain our week- 
day services have, upon those who are able to 
attend them/ She paused for a moment, and 
then added, in a lower tone, * And as to the Cross 
itself, I do not see how one can help looking upon 
it as the most beautiful of all symbols, since, 
after all, it is the chosen sign of our faith, and 
the one that we have borne all our lives. But it 
is no use my arguing with you, Gerald, for we 
should never agree about this. It is a wonder 
we get on so well, for never were brother and 
sister more unlike in their opinions. Are you 
packing up already ? I suppose the sun is getting 
too low for you to finish your sketch to-day. 
But, ohl what a perfect evening; it seems a 
shame ever to go in-doors/ 

The two were standing on a high plateau 
covered with long silky grass and myriads of 
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flowers. On their right hand lay the valley, 
although, as they were not very near the edge, 
a slight rise in the ground hid it from them so 
completely, that the tawny waving grass and 
golden arnica blossoms seemed almost to touch 
the mountains on the farther side of it — mountains 
which just now were purple, rose-coloured, amber, 
every conceivable shade and tint in this wonderful 
evening glow. In front, the ground sloped 
steeply down to meet the dark fir- woods, through 
which they had toiled up from the village some 
hours before in the mid- day heat; and over 
these woods, far away as the eye could reach, 
rose more mountains, chain beyond chain, bathed 
in the same sunset light, and fading away at last 
in an indistinct golden haze, A cool, delicious 
breeze had sprung up, laden with the breath of 
flowers and of the hay-fields in the valley below, 
and along the grassy path came two or three 
creaking wooden carts, drawn by slow-stepping, 
cream-coloured cows, the peasant women in 
charge of them wishing the strangers a courteous 
* Grtiss Gott ' as they passed. Overhead the sky 
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was flecked with small rosy cloudlets, and a 
slender crescent moon gleamed ivory-white 
amongst them. 

No wonder that the artist and his sister found 
it difficult to tear themselves from this enchanted 
spot, and Marjorie exclaimed, * What a pity it is 
that one ever forgets a scene like this ! If we 
could only keep it fresh and vivid in our minds, 
so as to be able to recall it at any moment. But 
we shall have your sketch to remind us of 
this.' 

' Yes,' answered her brother, * but what sketch 
ever gives you back half the charm of the place 
itself '? To look at a view like this, on such an 
evening, does one good, body and soul — more 
good than any ordinary church service, eh. Mar- 
jone ? 

Marjorie made no immediate answer, but 
presently she said softly, * If you feel like that, 
Gerald, you ought to be able to understand what 
I say, that, to some natures, a service, coming in 
the midst of one's little every-day duties, gives 
the same sort of elevation and rest that this 
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scenery gives to you, and for, I think, the 
same reason, that it raises one out of the ordinary 
groove for a time.' 

The artist was just fastening up his sketching- 
case, and as he drew the last strap tight, and 
slung it over his shoulder, he laughed lightly. 

*A11 right, old Marjorie,' he said. * Never 
mind me or my opinions. You cannot expect 
me to think quite as you do, being neither a 
parson nor a woman. I like to stir you up, and 
make you moralise. But just now you had 
better come down from the heroics and look to 
your feet, or you will be stumbling on these 
stones, and the full effect of your lectures will be 
spoilt if they are delivered by an orator with a 
broken nose.' 

The path, indeed, required some care, as it was 
both steep and rugged, and in many places the 
stones were wet and slippery from the numerous 
little water-courses which trickled down among 
the tree-stems, and crossed the path incessantly, 
to join the mountain torrent dashing down on 
the other side of it. An hour s descent through 
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the cool, fragrant twilight of these pine-woods 
brought them to the village, and as they passed 
along its little street in the dusk, from many an 
open casement came the murmur of voices, telling 
that the family within were gathered together at 
their evening prayer, a custom universally 
observed among the Tirolese. 

An hour or two later, Marjorie was sitting out 
in her wooden balcony enjoying the delicious 
freshness of the summer night, and trying to 
read by the flickering light of a small travelling- 
lamp which she had set upon the parapet beside 
her chair. It was impossible to see farther than 
the limits of the little hotel garden, but just 
below she could hear the cool wash and swirl of 
the river as it rushed along in the darkness, and 
from somewhere down in the village came the 
sound of men's voices singing in chorus. 
Presently her brother stepped out through the 
open window and joined her. 

*What are you doing, Marjorie?' he asked. 

*I should not think you could see to read by 

that very uncertain glimmer. Studying Murray 

Q 
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again ? I cannot understand your attachment to 
that antiquated volume, when we have actually 
got a Baedeker up to date.' 

'But I like my dear old Murray the best, 
because he gives so much information about the 
people of each country, and their character and 
customs and all. There is a bit about the Tirolese 
that must have been written expressly for people 
like you. Do read just this one page, for it 
says so exactly what I think, only Murray puts 
it in better words/ 

Gerald took the book, and read obediently 
where his sister pointed. 

*The noble character of the Tirolese is as 
marked as his open countenance and upright 
carriage. . . . The strong religious feeling of the 
people is very remarkable; but who can live 
among the high Alps, and not be impressed, more 
than elsewhere, by the dependence of man upon 
the Ruler of the elements ? . . . The moun- 
taineer, like the sailor and miner, is constantly 
exposed to risk ; but in full confidence of pro- 
tection he lies down to sleep by the side of the 
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stream, which ere morning may sweep away 
all traces of his dwelling, and sets out to cross 
the mountain-pass where a breath may bring 
down an avalanche. As soon as the vesper- 
bell has tolled in the evening, every household 
collects together for the performance of family 
prayer. ... To this devotional feeling may be 
attributed the constant occurrence of the crucifix 
on the road-side in every part of Tirol, and it 
is never passed without a reverential bow. Upon 
more remote paths, leading from one valley into 
another, crosses are set up in the place of guide- 
posts, and it has often happened that the be- 
nighted wayfarer in the midst of storm and 
darkness has recovered his road or been saved 
from destruction by the sight of the cross re- 
vealed by a flash of lightning, so that the symbol 
of his faith has become the landmark of his 
journey. The uncertainty of life among the 
mountains is marked by the almost innumerable 
memorials of peril, planted by the side of the 
road in all parts of the country. They consist 
of little boards bearing a cross,' etc. etc. 
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Gerald closed the book, and threw it into his 
sister's lap. 

'Well/ he said, *it is just what your old 
women at home would call "very pretty read- 
ing," But I did not come out here to quarrel 
with you and Murray^ but to ask if you can 
possibly be ready to start at six o'clock to- 
morrow morning for this place that you want 
to go to. You know to-morrow really is our 
last day/ 

*I know/ groaned Marjorie; *I have been 
trying to forget it. I do wish we could stay 
here the whole summer. Of course, I can be 
ready at any time — five, if you like, and then, 
if we take some luncheon, we can spend the 
day there quietly, sketching and botanising, and 
not start for home till it gets a little cooler. 
How far is it 1 ' 

* About eight miles each way, but we can 
take it easy. I do not want to have you 
knocked up on my hands here.' 

* Knocked up!' cried the indignant Marjorie. 
'As if 1 ever knocked up ; you know you are 
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not afraid of that, Gerald. But if we are really 
going, I had better find some one, and make 
arrangements for an early breakfast. Shall we 
say half-past five ? ' 

And she went oflF, without deigning to reply 
to Gerald's brotherly remark *that it was no 
use to say half-past five when you meant a 
quarter-past six.' 

However, the next morning, as it happened, 
that sceptical young man found both his sister 
and the breakfast awaiting him in a corner of 
the long bare dining-room when he entered it, 
soon after half-past five. Marjorie, looking very 
bright and pretty in her pale-grey gown and 
shady hat, with a bunch of field-daisies in her 
belt, was perched upon the sill of one of the 
open windows, talking to the landlord outside 
about the weather prospects for that day. She 
was anxious to increase her limited stock of 
German, and insisted upon entering into con- 
versation with every one, frequently requiring 
Gerald to extricate her from some hopeless 
diflBculty. He came and stood behind her now, 
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and joined in the conversation, the landlord 
glancing from one to the other, being no doubt 
struck by the likeness between this good-looking 
pair. Both had the same brown eyes, the same 
curling brown hair the same small, well-cut 
features, Marjorie's face, however, wearing a 
brighter, sweeter expression than that of her 
brother. 

Herr Weissmann seemed to doubt whether the 
fineness of this early morning would last all 
day. He said that there were many signs of 
a change in the weather, and he warned the 
young people to keep a watch on the sky. 
Down in the dewy fields by the river his hay- 
makers were already hard at work, and he was 
himself on his way to lend a hand, as he began 
to feel anxious about getting his hay safely in. 

Gerald listened courteously to the landlord's 
words of warning, but as he and his sister turned 
away from the window and sat down to their 
breakfast, he directed Marjorie's attention to 
the soft white mists which clung about the 
mountain-sides, and both agreed that they were 
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certainly signs of a hot day, and of settled, fair 
weather for the present. 

What a charm there is about an early start 
on any expedition, especially one in a moun- 
tainous region ! The invigorating freshness of 
the air ; the river sparkling in the early sunlight ; 
the distant snow-peaks, now standing clear against 
the soft blue sky, now veiled by floating wreaths 
of mist, the nearer summits purple in the soft 
haze, which seemed to promise heat during the 
coming hours of the day — all these were fully 
appreciated and enjoyed by Gerald and Marjorie, 
as they made their way through the fields, some 
still uncut and gay with flowers, others full 
of picturesque, busy haymakers, chattering and 
laughing over their work. 

By-and-bye they entered the pine-woods, and 
presently reached a small chapel, which had a 
grotto and figure of the Virgin in imitation of 
that at Lourdes. The low wicket, which was 
apparently the only door, stood open, and 
Marjorie stepped inside to examine the little 
building, and felt both touched and amused by 
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the many quaint oflFerings hung round by the 
various devotees. Most of these were tiny pairs 
of legs or arms, made of some white composi- 
tion and tied up with red ribbons, probably 
given in gratitude for recovery from lameness 
or other bodily affliction. Here too were little 
models of cows, sheep, and goats, the real 
animals which these represented having been 
perhaps rescued from the disastrous results of 
an avalanche or a landslip. Gaily-coloured pic- 
tures in frames of gilt and tinsel adorned the 
walls, and conspicuous among these humble 
oflFerings, was suspended a photograph of Defreg- 
ger's beautiful Madonna and Child. 

Meanwhile Gerald had been refreshing himself 
from a tiny rill of clear ice-cold water, which 
sprang out through a cleft in the huge mossy 
old rock upon which the chapel was perched; 
but soon Marjorie heard his voice calling to 
her impatiently, and she hurried down to join 
him. And now began a steady ascent up one 
of the wild-looking gorges which abound in 
Tirol. At first the path was soft and mossy, 
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and the walking easy and pleasant enough in 
the cool resinous shade of the pine- woods; but, 
farther on, the way narrowed to a steep craggy 
ledge, up which they had to scramble one behind 
the other, talking being an impossibility in the 
deafening roar of the torrent which thundered 
down on their left. 

Another hour or so of this somewhat fatiguing 
climbing brought them within sight of their 
destination, a cluster of huts far off on the open 
mountain-side, from which Marjorie had been 
told that there was a magnificent view. She 
was breathless and exhausted, however, and be- 
fore venturing to leave the shade of the pine- 
woods for the full glare of sunshine beyond, she 
threw herself down on the grass to rest, while 
Gerald explored a little in search of subjects 
for his brush. Presently she heard him calling 
her again, and, springing to her feet, she skirted 
the edge of the woods to a spot some little 
distance away where she saw him standing and 
beckoning. In a few minutes she had reached 
his side, and breathless, partly with the haste 
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she had made and partly with admiration, she 
could only gaze speechlessly at the picture before 
her. 

Through an opening amongst the pines there 
appeared the most glorious panorama of moun- 
tains, the nearer ones standing out clear and 
sharp against the sky in the intense heat of 
the June sunshine, the more distant ones still 
misty with the soft haze of morning. Under 
Marjorie's very feet, as it seemed, the ground 
broke away, and weut sheer down in a fearful 
precipice, a tiny rough path leading to the very 
edge, and there turning abruptly to lose itself 
in the woods which stretched away on either 
side. Just at the most dangerous bend of this 
path was an old moss-grown cross, raised upon 
some rough steps, and thrown into picturesque 
relief by the distant background of mountain 
r.nd sky. 

* There ! ' cried Gerald triumphantly, * have you 
ever seen a more lovely picture than that in the 
whole Academy? Just in your style too, with 
one of your favourite crosses. I thought you 
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must see it, and if we had come here fifty times 
it would never have showed to better advantage 
than in this clear morning light/ 

Marjorie^s admiration was enthusiastic enough 
to satisfy even her artist brother. 

* But what a dangerous place/ she said. ' Per- 
haps this is one of those crosses that Murray 
mentions as having been put up in memory of 
some terrible accident. I am sure it would be 
very easy to walk over that edge in the dark- 
ness.' 

' Very/ said Gerald dryly ; * nothing could be 
easier. But I do not suppose there are many 
travellers here at night, except those who are 
used to the place and its dangers. Now, unless 
you want to rest again, we ought to be going on.' 

By the time they had reached the huts the 
sun was almost unbearably hot, and Marjorie 
at least was glad enough to sink down in the 
shade, and gaze idly on the extended view before 
her. Never in all her after life did she forget 
one single detail of that June day spent up in 
the mountains. The flock of goats which hung 
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about persistently for so long, apparently anxious 
to find out what the strangers were doing up 
here in these deserted regions ; the pretty, brown- 
eyed little goat-herd, whom Gerald at last 
bribed with a handful of kreutzers to take his 
troublesome charge quite away; the wealth of 
mountain flowers, many of them new to Marjorie ; 
the crickete singing in the dry grass ; the intense 
sultry heat — all these were indelibly stamped 
upon her memory as though they had been 
photographed there by after events. 

It seemed as it the heat grew more intense 
every hour, and the stillness was remarkable : 
even up here, at this height, there was hardly a 
breath of air to be felt. It was impossible all the 
morning to sketch much, for the colours dried as 
they were laid on the paper, and besides, this mid- 
day glare was not favourable to artistic effects. 
Gerald and Marjorie both gave up the attempt 
after a while, and decided to start for home as 
soon as the sun should get a little lower, for now 
they began to think that there was some truth 
in the landlord's prophecies of coming storms. 
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Away in the distance heavy masses of copper- 
tinted clouds were gathering, and in the sort of 
waiting hush of stillness that hung over the 
mountains, they heard the occasional far-oflF mut- 
tering of thunder. 

Marjorie would have started at once, in spite 
of the heat, but after they had had their pic-nic 
luncheon Gerald took out his book again to make 
what he called * an idea for a future sketch ' — a 
rapidly washed-in study of distant mountains 
and thunder-clouds. He declared that there was 
no fear; that the storm was miles away and 
could not come up before night, and Marjorie 
tried hard to believe him, and not to * fuss ' about 
starting. As a matter of fact, no one who is 
unused to mountains can at all realise the fright- 
ful rapidity with which storms may gather and 
burst among them. 

It was four o'clock before Gerald could tear 
himself from his work, and even then he might 
have gone on re-touching had not they both been 
startled by the sudden disappearance of the sun, 
and as they hastened out from behind the huts 
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to reconnoitre, they were alarmed to iSnd the sky 
almost completely obscured by great inky masses 
of cloud, which seemed to have gathered over- 
head in an instant. Heavy drops of warm rain 
were beginning to fall, deciding them to pack 
up at once in spite of the increasing gloom, and 
try to gain the shelter of the woods before the 
storm grew worse. They hurried down the slope 
with all possible speed, but had not gone far 
before the rain increased to a deluge, and a 
blinding glare of lightning, followed by a crash 
of thunder, warned them to return to the huts, 
where at least they would be in safety. Barely 
had they reached this haven of refuge before the 
clouds seemed to settle down over the mountains, 
and they were swallowed up in a darkness almost 
like that of night. Most of the hut-doors were 
fastened, but they found their way into a cow- 
shed at last, and sat down on some hay, to wait 
till the storm should pass. 

Gerald now began to blame himself for not 
having started earlier, for he could not help 
feeling anxious about the long walk home, but 
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he hid his fears from Marjorie, telling her that, 
of course it would clear by-and-bye, and that, as 
their way was all down hill, they would get back 
to the village in a very short time. Marjorie too 
tried hard to be brave and to make the best of it, 
but she began to fear that they would have to 
spend the night in the cow-shed — a prospect 
which was not encouraging. For three long 
hours the storm raged, and then at last the 
clouds lifted a little, and the thunder seemed to 
be dying away in a long low rattle among the 
distant mountains. 

Cramped and weaiy, the brother and sister 
emerged from their shed and looked around 
them. It was certainly lighter, and the rain had 
almost ceased. They decided to make another 
rush for the woods, as they felfc they should be 
safe if they could once gain the little path leading 
down into the village. But it was almost impos- 
sible to hurry now ; Marjorie's wet clothes clung 
to her as she moved, the long grass was just like 
a swamp, and in the uncertain light it was neces- 
sary to look carefully to their steps. 
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With their utmost efforts progress was but 
slow, and they were not more than half-way across 
the slope before Gerald noticed, to his horror, that 
the clouds were driving down the mountain-side 
again. Escape was impossible now; they had 
gone too far to retrace their steps, and in another 
instant the darkness had closed around them, 
and the wet penetrating mist seemed to bewilder 
and numb their senses, and chill their wearied 
limbs to the bone. The artist drew his sister's 
hand through his arm and spoke encouragingly 
to her, while poor Marjorie struggled bravely on, 
trying to keep her teeth from chattering as she 
answered him. 

* We ought to be used to this,' he said 
cheerily ; * it is like one of our sea-fogs on the 
Downs at home. We must try and keep straight 
on, and we shall be sure to hit the woods at last, 
and then we have only to skirt along the edge of 
them until we reach the path.' 

Notwithstanding his brave words, however, he 
knew too well the difficulty of keeping a straight 
course in fog or mist, and as they wandered about 
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for what seemed an endless time without reach- 
ing the woods, he began to feel convinced that 
they were only moving round in a wide circle. 
Marj oriels strength was beginning to fail her ; she 
felt every moment more exhausted, and as she 
clung to her brother's arm, she seemed, for a 
while, to lose all consciousness of her surround- 
ings, and to be back in the Uttle drawing-room 
in her far-away EngKsh home. 

She could see it all plainly, the bright pretty 
room, the French windows open to the summer 
night, her father reading his paper beside the 
table, the crimson shade of the lamp casting a 
rosy glow upon his white hair, the mother at 
her work upon the sofa ; she could hear the voices 
of her two little sisters as they chattered and 
laughed over their game of b^zique. If she and 
Gerald died up here in these wild cruel moun- 
tains, how would the news reach their dear ones 
at home? How long would it be? Would 
they see it first in the papers ? But she came to 
herself suddenly, to realise that Gerald was 
speaking to her, although his voice was almost 
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drowned by the rush of the rain, which was now 
again descending in torrents, and by the inces- 
sant growl and roar of the thunder. 

* Marjorie, do you see that the fog has gone 1 It 
is quite clear again, only that now, of course, it is 
dark. And here we are, at the woods ; we shall 
soon find our path now.' 

Marjorie roused herself with an eflfort. 

* Here it is, surely, Gerald. Yes, look ; under 
our feet. Now it will be all right; we cannot 
mistake our way again.' 

But just as they were hurrying forward down 
the precipitous little path, there came another 
blinding glare, the sky overhead seemed to open, 
and for a second or two the dark mountain-side 
was lit up by a blaze of fire. Only for a second 
or two, but it was long enough to show them the 
danger that was yawning at their feet. Even the 
appaUing crash of thunder which followed could 
not altogether drown Marjorie's cry of horror, as 
she and Gerald recognised in that instant the 
mossy old cross, that they had last seen bathed in 
the peaceful light of early morning, and realised 
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the frightful death which might have been theirs, 
had not the hand of Providence been stretched 
out to arrest their steps upon the very brink of 
the precipice. 

As the thunder died away, they heard the 
welcome sound of a jodel, apparently in answer 
to Marjorie's cry, and this being energetically 
echoed by Gerald, an instant later they were 
joined by two or three sturdy peasants, who had 
been sent out by the kind-hearted Herr Weiss- 
mann, to search for the two young people who 
were lost on the mountains. One of them had 
with him a flask of mountain brandy, which, 
seeing their soaked and exhausted condition, he 
offered to Gerald, and which Gerald insisted 
upon Marjorie's tasting also. It was so fiery that 
it took away her breath, but it just saved her 
from the burst of hysterics which she was very 
near, for the first time in her life ; and it revived 
her strength for the walk home — not an easy 
one even now, with the help of their kindly 
guides. 

Arrived at the hotel, they found the good 
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people awaiting them with hot soup and coflfee, 
and it was probably owing to these, as much as 
to her splendid constitution, that Marjorie escaped 
a severe illness after the cold and fatigue to 
which she had been exposed all through those 
- terrible hours on the mountain-side. 

When at last she parted from Gerald at his 
own door, his good-night embrace was warmer 
than usual, and was accompanied by an affec- 
tionate * Poor old Marjorie ! I do hope you are 
not going to be any the worse for this awful 
night' — words which meant a good deal from 
Gerald, who was not demonstrative as a rule. 
But as Marjorie looked up gratefully into his face, 
almost as pale and haggard as her own, a gleam 
of fun came into his eyes, and he added — 

' This is a golden opportunity for saying, " I 
told you so." I wonder that you, being a woman, 
have been able to resist it, Madge.' 

*What do you meanV asked his sister, be- 
wildered. 

* Why, you are always trying so hard to per- 
suade me of the use and beauty of these wayside 
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crosses, and it has been, just as Murray says, to 
one of them that we owe our lives, Marjorie.' 
He added gravely, * I shall never forget how near 
death you and I were to-night, and what a 
really miraculous escape we have had* 

Marjorie knew what it must have cost her 
brother to say this even to her, and she could not 
trust her voice to answer him. So she only stood 
on tiptoe to pull down his tall head, and give 
him another kiss, and then disappeared into her 
own room. 

The following day they bade farewell to the 
little village and to their kindly friends at the 
hotel, and travelled down to Innsbruck, to spend 
a quiet Sunday there before starting on their 
long journey to England. Not even the smell of 
beer and smoke which was apt to hang about the 
room in which the English services are held at 
Innsbruck, nor the two verses of a rollicking 
German drinking song which were painted on 
the wall just above where the altar stood, could 
spoil the solemnity of that day to Marjorie, and 
the thought of what might have been filled her 
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heart again and again with a gratitude too deep 
for expression. 

Three days later they were safely back in their 
own old home, and never had it seemed so dear 
to Marjorie as now, when they had been, as it 
were, given back to it from the very jaws of 
death. Many an evening afterwards, as she sat 
quietly at work beside her mother's sofa, she 
shuddered as the memory came back to her of 
that terrible storm on the mountains, during 
which this pretty room and all the dear ones in 
it rose so vividly before her mind's eye. 

Gerald went back at once to his studio in 
town, and his sister often wondered whether the 
eflfect that that night of danger had had upon 
him was wearing off or not. He never once 
referred to it in his letters home, which were, as 
usual, full of his work and of his companions 
in art. 

One evening in November the carrier from the 
neighbouring little town, brought a flat wooden 
box for Marjorie, who was much puzzled by it, 
untU she discovered Gerald's handwriting upon 
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the label, and guessed from the shape of the case 
that it contained one of his own paintings. But 
why should he send her a picture when it was 
not her birthday or any other special occasion ? 
Great was the curiosity and excitement among 
the sisters while it was being unpacked, and 
when at last, freed from its wrappings, it was 
set up on the table to be inspected, there were 
many exclamations of admiration and delight. 
Marjorie alone gazed at it in silence, her pleasure 
in this new and beautiful possession being almost 
too great for words. 

It was a water-colour sketch, upright in shape ; 
a study of mountains on a wild stormy evening. 
Raised high on some broken worn steps in the 
foreground was a weather-beaten shrine con- 
taining a crucifix, and before it knelt an aged 
white-haired man — a passing traveller evidently, 
for his pack and stick lay on the ground beside 
him. Overhead the sky was dark and lowering, 
and deep shadows lay upon the nearer mountains. 
But one red gleam of sunset lit up the Figure 
on the Cross, and rested upon the old man's 
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bowed head, like the hand of Infinite Mercy ; 
whilst away to the west the storm had cleared, 
and the distant peaks were lost in a golden haze 
of glory. 

The picture was undeniably a beautiful one, 
but to Marjorie it had a double beauty and value, 
for she alone understood the full meaning of the 
subject chosen by her artist-brother. Never 
again, slie knew, would the Cross be to Gerald 
' an empty symbol ' ; the sight of it would always 
now remind him of the night when they had 
stood on the mountain-side, face to face with 
that terrible death, from which the sign of the 
Christian faith had been the chosen means of 
their deliverance. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE SHELL 

' For Life 's the journey that it eeeniB, 

Narrow the lane at beet ; 
Its opening, Wonderland and dreanu. 
Its ending. Beat. 
' And who ita meaning understande T 
Weep, toil, love as we will. 
We do but find our Wonderlands 
Beyond UB BtilL' 

CtirrON BiMOHAH. 




the fatliLi jubt \ 
drivin' uj) the lane, and the yard-door 'a blown 
to ; run and open it, there 's a good lad.' 

The boy addressed, a pale-faced, dreamy-look- 
ing urchin some twelve years of age, lowered 
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himself from the top-bar of the gate upon which 
he had been perched, and walked as slowly as he 
could, and with a decided frown upon his face, 
towards the yard. The deliberation with which 
he pushed open the great half-doors and propped 
them back, brought down upon him a sharp 
reprimand from Farmer Lester, who was not 
always in the most amiable of moods when he 
came home hot and tired from market. 

The idle, careless ways of his only son caused 
him ceaseless annoyance, and only the mother's 
loving vigilance saved Roger from more than one 
well-deserved thrashing. Yet Farmer Lester 
was not, on the whole, an unloving father ; no 
great scholar himself, he was proud of his son's 
book-learning and the progress he had made at 
school, and had no fear but that, after a while, 
Roger would rouse up and take to the farming, 
and become the support of his parents' declining 
years. But at present he certainly was trying. 
It was not that, like neighbour Hammond's boy, 
he was always running off to play with the other 
children down the lane, but that, when he should 
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have been feeding the pigs, or driving home the 
cows to be milked, he was, as often as not, poring 
over a book, or sitting dreaming on the gate, or 
even miles away, roaming over the hills. Thus 
it frequently happened that when the farmer and 
his men came home from the hay or the harvest- 
fields, certain duties that had been left to Roger 
to do were undone, and the boy was off", no one 
knew w;here. No wonder the farmer was vexed 
and spoke sharply, and no wonder that Roger 
often went supperless to bed, the mother stealing 
up late to the garret, to scold, and kiss, and cry 
over her unmanageable son, and slip a huge piece 
of cake under his pillow. 

For the remembrance of three tiny graves in 
the little churchyard a mile away, made the 
mother's heart cling all the more closely to this, 
the only child that was left to her. She came 
out to the open door now to welcome her 
husband, and was vexed to see the cloud on 
his brow as Roger stole away again to his gate. 

* What's that boy been doin' all the afternoon?' 
he asked. ^ Idlin' away his time, 1 11 be bound. 
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Look here, Patty, I 'm not goin' to put up with 
this much longer, and so you can tell Roger. 
He's in his thirteen now, and if he won't work 
for me, I '11 just pack him off somewhere as he '11 
be made to work.' 

This threat did not produce much effect upon 
Mrs. Lester, who had heard it too often before, 
but she sighed as she thought of the contrast 
between Roger and Brother Joe's boys, over at 
Long Croft, who had all taken kindly to the 
farming, and were such a help to their father. 
It was true that they had never cared about their 
books or done much at school ; neither were they 
as handsome as her boy, but they worked well, 
and were nice healthy lads, as any father might 
be proud of. 

Meanwhile Roger had once more established 
himself on his favourite perch, and was gazing 
out over the wide valley and distant hills with 
half-shut dreamy eyes. 

A great rambling old house was the Priory 
Farm, that had, it was rumoured, seen better 
days, and of which many of the large rooms were 
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quite unused, except as play-rooms for Roger, 
who liked to wander through them, or curl him- 
self up on the wide dusty window-seats with a 
book, secure here of being undisturbed. The 
house, with its farm-buildings, was nestled mto 
a hollow of the South Downs, and commanded a 
glorious view over the Weald, right away to the 
blue Surrey hills. A pretty, winding lane with 
high banks led up from the village, and, after 
passing the farm, ascended the hill-side, a steep, 
chalky cart-track, visible from miles away, and 
crossed, just outside the Priory garden, by 
Roger's gate. 

On the other side of the road lay a wide 
beautiful pond, in which the old farm and 
the trees and hills were mirrored with such exact- 
ness that Mrs. Lester was accustomed to show 
the photograph of the spot which she possessed, 
upside down, to strangers, and then declare that 
even she had to look twice to know which was 
the right way. A little stream ran out of this 
pond and across the next field, and then, fling- 
ing itself over the rocky bank in a bright little 
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waterfall, rushed gaily down beside the lane to 
turn the mill-wheel, half a mile lower. Above 
the pond a group of old yew-trees marked the 
spot where report said the Priory chapel had 
once stood, and this was a favourite place for 
picnics in the summer. 

Mrs. Lester would stand spell-bound on these 
occasions, gazing at the beautifully-dressed 
ladies as they sat under the dark old yews or 
rambled along the edge of the pond, their white 
and brightly-coloured gowns reflected in the 
water, for all the world like a bed of flowers, as 
she said. 

When Roger was a very little fellow he would 
run away to hide himself in the house, and only 
peep shyly at the intruders from the windows. 
But, as he grew older, these ladies and gentlemen 
possessed a greater attraction for him, and he 
would hover about, glad to be employed by them 
to fetch milk from the farm, to fill their kettles 
with the cold delicious water from the old Priory 
well, or to make himself useful in any way. 
Nor was the charm about these people at all due 
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to the occasional sixpences with which they 
rewarded the willing^ intelligent little fellow, 
who was always ready at hand to help, but 
rather to the fact that they came from a world 
beyond his own ; that they were like the people 
about whom he read in his books ; people who, as 
he thought, led a free, happy life and were able 
to go where they liked. 

Besides the fact that Roger's dreamy restless 
ways and dislike to the farm work vexed and 
irritated Farmer Lester, there was yet another 
reason why the mother watched her only child 
with increasing anxiety each year of his life. 
Ever since the time when this, the youngest-born, 
had first nestled in her arms and the father had 
begun to plan his future, she had been haunted 
by the fear that Baby Roger would grow up 
to disappoint their hopes and choose a very 
diflFerent course of life from that which they had 
mapped out for him. 

For she herself had come of seafaring folk, 
and one by one her three brothers had all left 
the old home and gone far out into the wide 
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world, drawn by the mysterious spell which a 
boy who is bom to be a sailor finds it so 
impossible to resist. Suppose Eoger should turn 
out to have the sea-fever in his blood, it would 
surely break his father's heart. The good man 
himself never doubted for one instant but that 
Roger would take after his family, who had all 
been farmers for generations ; and as the mother 
sat at work in the ingle-nook on winter evenings 
rocking the cradle with her foot, he would talk to 
her of Roger's future prospects and of the peace- 
ful old age that would be theirs when their boy 
and his wife would share the Priory Farm with 
them, and work for and take care of them. 

Roger's wife ! The mother would listen with a 
smile, and then glance down at the curly head and 
tiny, dimpled hands, and the smile would fade 
as she thought of the unknown years to come. 
Suppose Roger should ever desert his home and 
go to sea? The mere thought sickened her. 
For the three eldest had been little girls, and 
they had taken a longer flight still; and now 
that the empty nest had a nursling in it once 
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more, how could she face the fact that some day 
it might be empty again from another cause? 
Her other little ones were safe, she knew; but 
what of her boy if he went out into the dangers 
and temptations of the world ? 

As years went on the mother's fears strength- 
ened. For Roger was restless from his babyhood. 
As soon as he was able to run alone he would 
elude Mrs. Lester's vigilance and slip off by 
himself, if he could, making her heart stand still 
with terror for fear he should fall into the pond 
and be drowned. He would never tire of asking 
questions about the curiosities which his sailor- 
uncles had brought home from foreign lands, and 
which were arranged on a table in the little 
back- parlour. Among these was one great shell 
which had a peculiar fascination for him, and 
which his mother would give him to play with 
whenever, on washing or baking days, she par- 
ticularly wished to keep him quiet. He would 
sit on the floor and talk to it, and amuse himself 
with it by the hour together, putting it to his 
ear and listening intently to the murmur of the 

8 
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far-off sea, which lingered so mysteriously in its 
recesses. 

There was a strange superstition connected 
with this shell, in which Mrs. Lester firmly 
believed, and which made her feel that it was 
the safest toy her boy could have to play with. 
It had been in her mother's family for no one 
knew how long, handed down from father to son 
as an heirloom, the current tradition about it 
being that a sailor who took the shell with him 

^ 

always came home safely, no matter how many 
years he might be gone. It was impossible for 
him, too, to forget altogether his own folk ; for at 
a certain point in his wanderings the shell ceased 
its song of the wide restless sea and began to 
murmur to him of the wind in the trees around 
his old home, of the stream beside the door, and 
of his mother's voice as she sang to the little ones. 
The ' Home Shell,' it was always called ; and the 
fact that it had made countless voyages and never 
yet been lost confirmed the family faith in it as a 
sort of charm. In Mrs. Lester's old home it had 
always been a difficulty with three sailor brothers 
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as to who should have this fetich ; and it was 
always a comfort to her to reflect that, if Roger 
should by ill-luck want to be a sailor, there 
would be nobody to dispute his right to the 
Home Shell. 

For as he grew older it became more and more 
evident, to the mother at least, that Roger was 
taking after her family, and that the love of the 
sea and the passion for roaming was strong in 
him. He would sit curled up in the window 
gazing at the white road which led up over 
the hillside, and dreaming wild, childish dreams. 

* Mother,' he would ask sometimes, * what's 
behind the hills ? ' 

^ Why, nay laddie,* she would say, * you know. 
YouVe been up there otherwhile with father. 
There 's more hills, and then there s the sea ; and 
there *s Brighton, and Portsmouth, and big places 
all along the shore.' 

*Yes, yes,' the boy would say impatiently; 
'but further still, mother; where the sky goes 
down into the sea — what is there there ? ' 

'Oh, then, there's other places,' Mrs. Lester 
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would answer vaguely, for geography was not her 
strong point. ^ There 's France, where people eat 
frogs and such like, and there 's countries where 
people eat each other, I Ve heard/ 

* When Roger 's a man, he 's going right there 
in a big ship,' the child would say, gazing at her 
with those big dark eyes that were so like his uncle 
Ted's ; poor Ted, who had been such a dreamy, 
restless boy, and who had sailed away long years 
ago and had touched no earthly shore again. 
Thinking of him, the mother would clasp little 
Roger in her arms, with the tears in her eyes. 

^Oh, no, no, my son,' she would cry. * Roger 
must never think about ships. It would break 
mother's heart if he was to go away and be 
drowned. Roger must be a good lad, and stay 
to help father.' 

But the child would shake his curly head 
and wriggle down out of his mother's arms even 
then. 

On Sunday afternoons Mrs. Lester tried, as he 
grew older, to teach him some hymns, but the 
boy rebelled against the orthodox * How doth the 
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little busy bee/ and * I want to be an angel/ that 
neighbour Hammond's children said so prettily, 
and turning over the pages of the book, would 
pick out the only one that had any attraction for 
him. 

*I'll learn this, mother, about the feathery 
palm-trees and the southern skies. What does 
it mean about the sands of gold ? Are the sands 
really made of gold and rubies, away over the 
sear 

And when his mother was unable to satisfy 
his curiosity upon these points, he would always 
wind up with, * Never mind, mammy ; I ^m going 
there to see some day.' 

As he grew older he devoured every book and 
paper he could get hold of that had any account 
of foreign countries in it, and spent more time 
than ever in dreaming over what he read. He 
said less and less about his resolve to become a 
sailor, finding that it roused his father to anger 
and reduced his mother to tears ; but his dislike 
to the farm-work and persistent shirking of his 
duties brought him into endless disgrace at home. 
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Farmer Lester believed in the old-fashioDed 
discipline of the rod, and many a time the boy 
crept away, sore and angry after these punish- 
ments, to throw himself upon the short sweet 
turf of the hillside and forget his troubles in 
the old wonder of what the world was like 
beyond the hills; what the sun looked upon 
as he sank out of sight below the western 
horizon, and how the little stream that went 
dancing down the lane found its way to the sea ? 
All these and a thousand other thoughts and 
conjectures floated through his brain, and he 
would forget everything once more, and go 
home at last to find that his mother had 
slipped out to do his neglected work and save 
him from a fresh outburst of his father's dis- 
pleasure. 

It was strange that, in spite of all this, the 
farmer should never for one instant have faced 
the possibility of his son's running away to sea ; 
and when that event actually took place, in 
Roger's sixteenth year, and the terrified and 
broken-hearted mother entreated him to begin 
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an immediate search for the boy and bring him 
back while it was possible, he flatly refused to 
do so, saying that of course Roger would never 
think of leaving England, but that they would 
undoubtedly see him home again in a very few 
days. 

When, after a weary week of waiting, he did 
at last take alarm and go down to Portsmouth to 
make inquiries, nothing could be heard of the 
boy, and the farmer had to come home again, 
heart-sick and exhausted, to bear as best he could 
the sight of the mother's tears and misery. The 
one only ray of comfort that she had on that 
terrible morning when she went up to awake 
her "boy and found that the little white bed had 
not even been slept in, was brought her by the 
discovery that the Home Shell was gone from 
its place. 

* He will come back, Giles,' she sobbed, as she 
knelt by her husband's side oil his return, and 
tried to rouse him from the state of despair and 
self-reproach into which he had fallen. 'We 
must pray and wait, for our dear boy will come 
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back. He has taken the Home Shell, and it will 
surely bring him home at last/ 



Twenty years had passed away since the boy 
Roger had left his home — ^twenty long weary 
years, and no word had come from him to cheer 
the desolate hearts of his parents. Yet the 
mother had never given up the hope that he 
was alive, and would some day return, and on 
summer evenings would stand beside the gate 
on which her boy used to sit, and gaze up at the 
white track that crossed the hills to the great 
unknown world beyond, with yearning heart and 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

Life seemed to grow harder every year, some- 
how. She supposed that it was because she was 
not so young as she had been; but the day's 
work told upon her now as it had never done 
before. Her husband's sister, who had made her 
home with them for some time past, had been at 
first a considerable help, but now she too was 
' getting up in years,' and required waiting upon 
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herself. If only one of her little girls had lived, 
thought Mrs. Lester wistfully, and then re- 
proached herself for murmuring against the will 
of Heaven, They were safe, and she could think 
of them without the heartache that the thought 
of Roger always brought with it. How diflFerent 
it would have been if he had but remained at 
home, and taken kindly to farming, like Brother 
Joe's boys ! For she could not hide from herself 
the fact that the farmer had aged very much of 
late, and was, like herself, not equal to the good 
day's work that he used to do. If he could not 
keep up the farm it must be sold, their beautiful 
home that should have been Roger's, and she 
knew it would break the old man's heart to see 
it in other hands. 

Through all these years she had had one friend 
at least to whom she could tell her fears and 
troubles, and who shared with her the conviction 
that Roger would yet return. This was the old 
vicar, who had baptized all four of her children, 
had buried the first three, and had befriended 
little Roger through all his child-life, bribing the 
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boy surreptitiously to come to the Sunday-school 
with the promise of lending him books. Never 
had more than a week or two passed without his 
coming to see her, and his visits and cheering hope- 
ful words had helped to keep her from despair. 

But he was dead and gone now, and Mrs. 
Lester felt that the young vicar who had suc- 
ceeded him could never be the same friend to her 
and her husband. Mr. Thorpe was youthful, 
almost boyish in appearance ; and his glib way 
of conducting the service differed altogether from 
that of his predecessor, who had indeed been 
almost too deliberate, and who, after giving out 
psalm or lesson, had paused long enough to 
enable the old people to put on their glasses and 
find their places. Mr. Thorpe had made changes 
in the singing too, and had utterly refused to 
elect the choir-boys because of their position of 
merit in the Sunday-school, or, indeed, for any 
qualification except that of a good voice. Miss 
Wiggins, the schoolmistress, who had played 
the harmonium for years, had indignantly re- 
signed, upon finding that it was impossible to 
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persuade the new vicar of the importance of 
making a long pause at the end of every line of a 
hymn : how otherwise were the singers to take 
their breath ? Miss Wiggins did not wish to say 
a word against a clergyman, but she supposed 
that, after all, young men were young men, and, 
in her opinion, they were all far too self-confident 
and go-ahead. 

Mr. Thorpe, it was true, made a point of 
visiting every house in his parish with the 
greatest regularity ; but he managed to give a 
certain amount of offence even in his visits, 
going in and out at meal-times, and proving 
himself incapable of recollecting which was 
washing-day. When he at last realised that Mrs. 
Knowles washed on Tuesday, it seemed to him 
unreasonable that Mrs. Jim Gumbrell should do 
her washing on Wednesday, and he marked his 
disapprobation by always calling upon the latter 
on Wednesday just when her water was hot and 
her arms in the suds. 

His very first visit to the Priory Farm had 
greatly upset poor Mrs. Lester, for he had con- 
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sidered it incumbent upon him to point out the 
errors of superstition in connection with her 
belief in the Home Shell. The young vicar was 
naturally kind at heart, if a little wanting in tact, 
and was really anxious to do the best he could 
for his people, and his heartUy-expressed sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Lester in her past troubles 
induced her to tell him the whole story of her 
sailor-son and the shell. But great was his 
horror at finding such ignorance in his parish, 
and he had delivered so eloquent a lecture upon 
the subject that the poor mother was reduced to 
speechlessness, almost to tears. 

* Don't you see, Mrs. Lester,' he said, * that if 
you trust to a piece of rubbish like that instead of 
to God Himself, you are worse than the poor 
heathen, who pray to bits of wood and stone? 
It is nothing more or less than idolatry.' 

This terrible accusation quite overwhelmed 
poor Mrs. Lester : that she, a respectable 
Christian woman, should live to be called a 
black heathen, was not to be borne, and yet 
she could not but feel that there was truth in 
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Mr. Thorpe's words. To his dismay, she flung 
her apron over her head and began to sob help- 
lessly, and although he longed to say something 
to stop the tears, of which he had a man's horror, 
he dared not altogether relax his severity. 

' I 'm sure, sir,' she gasped amid her sobs, ' I 
haven't meant to do anything that's wicked. 
It isn't as if I 'd trusted Koger, like, to the shell ; 
there's not been a day or night these twenty 
years that I haven't prayed for him, and asked 
the Almighty to take care of my boy, and give 
his father and me a sight of him before we die. 
Only my mother, and her mother before her, 
always knew as the boys at home were sure to 
come safe back if they'd took the shell along 
with 'em, and I couldn't but feel glad as my boy 
had got it too. It 's not as if I 'd prayed to it, 
like as you say the poor blacks do, or put it any- 
ways in the place of Him above. I knows 'tis 
only Him as can bring my Roger back, only ' 

But here the vicar rose from his seat and 
prepared to take his leave, adding a few more 
impressive words of warning, and leaving poor 
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Mrs. Lester more hopelessly bewildered and 
miserable than ever. The old simple belief of 
her childhood had been always so mixed up with 
her religious faith that now she felt completely 
astray. Perhaps God was punishing her for her 
wickedness, and if so, of course her boy would 
never return at all ; most likely he had met with 
some terrible fate years before — all these years 
during which she had been hoping and waiting 
for him. She dared say nothing of this to her 
husband, and was glad that the short January 
afternoon was over before he came in, and that 
in the twilight he could not see that she had been 
crying. She did not dare, this evening, to utter 
her usual petition for the safe return of her boy, 
nor did she venture to pray for forgiveness; it 
was not likely that her prayers would be heard 
if God was so angry with her, as the vicar seemed 
to think He was, and for the only time in her life 
she crept into bed without saying any prayers 
at all. 

That night in her dreams the mother went 
back to the old days when she and her husband 
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were mourning over the loss of their three eldest 
bom. She thought that they had but returned 
that afternoon from the funeral of the last of her 
little ones; only it was somehow little Koger's 
face, not Baby May's, that she had kissed and 
cried over, as it lay peaceful and smiling in the 
tiny coffin. She thought that she lay awake in 
the darkness, tearless and miserable, wondering 
how she could bear her life any longer in the 
empty childless home, shrinking from the 
thought of the long weary years that lay before 
her and her husband, with no young life growing 
up around them to cheer and comfort their 
old age. 

Presently the sound of a child's cry rang 
through the silent house, and the mother's heart 
stood still with mingled fear and hope. Down 
the dark staircase she dreamed that she ran, 
leaving her husband sleeping undisturbed, 
pushed open the kitchen door, and paused be- 
wildered on the threshold. For the fire was 
blazing brightly on the hearth, and before it 
stood the old cradle, empty no longer, but with a 
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little occupant kicking a pair of pink dimpled 
feet in the air, and cooing happily to itself over 
some treasured possession that lay on its breast. 

The mother stole forward, and then flung 
herself on her knees beside the cradle with a cry 
of joy. For it was Roger's dark, downy little 
head that lay on the pillow, and in his arms 
he clasped the Home Shell. 



It was visiting-day at a certain hospital in 
New York. It happened that in the accident 
ward the visitors were more numerous than 
usual, notwithstanding the raw coldness of the 
January afternoon. 

In fact, there was only one patient who had 
no one at all to see him ; but, in his case, that 
was not surprising. No. 5 seemed to have no 
friends, and apparently did not care to make 
any, for he persistently repulsed all advances 
from chaplain, nurses, or fellow-patients. He 
had come, no one knew from whence, and had 
been tramping the streets of the city in search of 
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work when he was knocked down and run over, 
and was carried into this, the nearest hospitial, 
with a badly cut head. The doctors considered 
that he was now almost convalescent; but he 
took the announcement that he would shortly be 
discharged with the utmost unconcern, as though 
he did not much care what became of him. 

This afternoon he had turned his back with 
quite an aggrieved air upon No. 6, an old 
cobbler, whose wife and daughters had gathered 
round his bed, and were all chiattering at once. ' 
His other neighbour, a bright-faced young fellow, 
who had only been brought in a few days before 
with a broken leg, had no visitor as yet, but lay 
watching the door with pathetic eagerness, his 
whole face lighting up presently at the appear- 
ance of a shabby little old woman with a huge 
basket, who, after glancing ner\^ously around her, 
caught his eye, and hurried at once to his side. 

Her actual entrance was unnoticed by No. 5, 
who was lying with his eyes closed; but he 
opened them wide enough, and started up in 
bed as he caught the words, * My boy, my 
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Roger, IVe been wearyin' for a sight of you. 
Eh, but it 's good to be with you again ! ' 

The old woman had seated herself beside her 
son's bed, and, with his hand clasped in both of 
hers, was gazing at him as though she would 
have devoured him with her eyes. They were 
evidently completely engrossed in one another, 
and No. 5 sank back upon his pillow with a 
weary sigh. It would have been easy enough 
for him to follow their conversation, as it was 
carried on in a perfectly audible key ; but he 
heard nothing of it but those first few words 
which kept ringing through his brain. * My boy, 
my Roger, I have been wearying for a sight of 
you.' By-and-bye the old woman rose to go, and 
bending over her son, pushed back the hair from 
his forehead with motherly tenderness, and kissed 
him once or twice, regardless of spectators. 

She had just raised herself again when her 
eyes met those of No, 5 — ^great dark eyes, that 
were watching her with an almost hungry wist- 
fulness. Touched by the look, she trotted round 
the bed and stood beside the stranger. 
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* Ain't you got no one to come and see you ? ' 
she asked ; and a nurse who was hurrying down 
the ward, paused in amazement as she caught the 
gentle tones in which No. 5 answered. ' Never 
heard him speak like that to any one before/ 
she said to herself; *he's always short enough 
with us.' She moved on, but the old woman sat 
down beside the bed in sheer pity and compassion. 

' Not got any friends anywhere ? ' she asked. 
' I never heard the like. You come from the old 
country, I know ; so did we, a long way back. 
Perhaps you ain't been out here a great while ; 
you '11 find as folks is willing to be friendly here 
too when you gets to know 'em.' 

*I have been out here fifteen years,' he an- 
swered slowly. * Before that I was at sea. Yes, 
you're right; people are willing enough to be 
friendly — under certain circumstances. A year 
ago, when I was rich, I had friends enough ; but 
when I lost my money I lost them too. They 
would help me to bear the burden of riches, but 
their delicacy of feeling led them at once to see 
that the burden of poverty was best borne alone/ 
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He laughed bitterly, and grieved tears rose in 
the old woman's eyes. She seemed to be racking 
her brains for something to say ; but not finding 
any remark more suitable than 'Dear heart 
alive ! ' she repeated that twice ; and, rising to 
her feet, turned to look at the card that hung 
above the stranger's head, spelling out his name 
with innocent curiosity and some trouble. 

* R O G E R,' she spelled aloud, and then, 
*Why, your name's never Roger too, like my 
boy's there ? ' 

A curious smile crossed the stranger's dark 
face as he said, * Yes, but it is — Roger Lester.' 

' Well, I never ! ' exclaimed the old lady. 
'Hark to that, Roger! Eh, but it would hurt 
me to think as my boy could ever be in a strange 
land wi'out any friends ! I reckon 'twould ha' 
made your mother miserable if she 'd been alive, 
poor thing.' 

The stranger turned his head uneasily on the 
pillow, and thinking that he was tired she said 
good-bye, to which he made no response, and 
she left. 
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The ice having been thus broken by his mother, 
the younger Koger made more than one advance 
towards friendliness with his neighbour, but 
found it an almost impossible matter to start 
anything like a conversation, the older man 
seeming to be wholly wrapped up in his own 
gloomy thoughts, and replying only in mono- 
syllables. Koger Barnaby gave up the attempt 
at last, and left No. 5 to himself, feeling that it 
was useless to take any trouble about such a 
surly beggar. He advised his mother to this 
effect, when she came the following week; but 
Mrs. Barnaby had caught the wistful dark eyes 
turned towards the door as she came in, with 
the look which was to her motherly heart so 
pathetic and irresistible, and she said at once, 
* Eh, my son, but I couldn't help being good to 
him ! It would break my heart to think as you 
were left like that ; and I can't forget as it might 
be my Roger.' 

She lifted her great square basket from the 
floor, and rummaged about in it, bringing out 
one or two oranges, and a little packet wrapped 
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in silver paper, and then she moved round to the 
stranger's side. 'Are you asleep?' she said 
gently. 

No. 5 turned his head, and met her look with 
an actual smile. Encouraged by this, Mrs. 
Barnaby presented her gifts with some diffi- 
dence. 

* My Roger 's wonderful fond of an orange, and 
so I thought maybe you 'd not refuse one or two, 
and, and . . .' She hesitated a moment, and then 
said boldly : * And this is just some lavender as 
my sister sent me from home, and I took and 
put it into a little bag for you, to slip under 
your pillow, like. 'Tis real Sussex lavender.' 

She drew back, half startled by the suddenness 
with which the stranger caught at the dainty 
little muslin bag, his hasty movement upsetting 
the oranges, which rolled over the jfloor. The 
noise recalled him to himself. 

* I beg your pardon,' he said, with unusual 
gentleness. * It is good of you to have thought 
of me, and the scent of this takes me back to the 
old garden at home. My home was in Sussex too.* 
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* There, now, was it?' cried the old dame, 
struck by this fresh coincidence. *To think as 
your name should be Roger, and you should 
come from Sussex. I lived a'nigh Petworth all 
my young days, and that 's where my sister lives 
now.' 

* I know nothing of that part,' said the stranger, 
relapsing into his usual stiflFness of manner, as 
though he had already said too much ; and Mrs. 
Barnaby, disappointed and discouraged, retreated 
to her son's side. Yet she felt repaid when she 
looked across at the other Roger a few moments 
later. The oranges were still where she had left 
them, on his little locker, but the lavender bag 
rested on the pillow beside his face, and one hand 
was laid over it. 

Just before leaving the ward she went and 
bade him good-night, adding, *If there's any- 
thing as I can do or get for you I '11 be pleased 
to, so don't you mind askin'.' 

No. 5 shook his head without even opening his 
eyes, and she was turning away when he 
suddenly called her back. 
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' Come close here/ he said authoritatively, and 
the old woman obeyed in wonder. * There is one 
thing I do want/ he went on hurriedly, looking 
at her with such an intent, eager gaze, that she 
felt quite uneasy. * When I came in here they 
sent in the few little bits that I had, but there 's 
one that they didn't send, and I 'd give a good 
deal to have it back. It's just an old sea-shell, 
and it must be still at the place where I lodged. 
If you'd ask there, they'd maybe give it you.' 
The old woman readily promised, and he sank 
back with an air of relief. 

That night he could not sleep, but as he tossed 
restlessly from side to side, his hand repeatedly 
sought the little bag of Sussex lavender, and 
towards morning he fell into a heavy slumber, 
with his cheek resting upon it. 

He dreamed that he was a boy at home once 
more, and that he was searching all over farm 
and garden for something that he could not find. 
Wearied out at last, he returned to the house, 
but was met by his father with a stern reproach- 
ful look. 
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* Roger/ he said, ' you have lost your mother's 
shell, and you shall not enter these doors until 
you find it. Go, wicked, ungrateful boy ! — ^you 
have broken her heart by your idle, careless ways/ 

He shut the door, and Roger was left in the 
cold and darkness. Again he began his weary 
search, but presently gave it up in despair, and, 
seating himself upon the lowest of the steps, 
dropped his head in his hands. The door behind 
him opened softly, and a light streamed over 
him. He staggered to his feet, cold and stifi* 
though ♦he was, as a gentle voice said, * Roger, 
is that my boy ? ' It was his mother who stood 
there, gazing out anxiously, and sheltering the 
flame of the candle with her hand. He ran up 
the steps, and felt again the old childish sense 
of rest and protection as she folded him in her 
arms, murmuring, * My boy, my Roger, I Ve been 
wearying for a sight of you ! Eh, but it 's good 
to have you again ! ' 

The wintry dawn was breaking as Roger Lester 
awoke, his face wet with tears. Alas, it was a 
dream ! and he was as far as ever from the old 
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Priory Farm. But on the coverlet, just within 
reach of his hand, lay the Home Shell, and he 
caught it up eagerly and held it to his ear. Since 
his childhood he had not done this, and the 
familiar murmur recalled to him vividly the days 
when his greatest delight was to sit on the jfloor 
in the little parlour, and listen to the stories of 
the great wide sea and the beautiful world be- 
yond it, as told by his favourite plaything. 

But surely now the old shell had changed its 
song. 

Was not that the sigh of the summer wind 
through the dry grass and the bennets, as he 
lay on the hillside above the farm, with the 
scent of thyme around him, the white clouds 
sailing dreamily overhead ? 

And were they not mowing in the five- acre ? 
He could hear the rhythmical swish of the scythes 
through the tall lush grass, and the murmur of 
the men's voices as now and then they paused 
in their toil. The rest and peace of the June 
afternoon seemed over and around him as he 
listened, and, as the mowing ceased, the cool 
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rippling sound of the little stream broke upon 
liis ear. 

Or again, he was sitting curled up in the 
parlour window-seat, and through the open door 
of the kitchen came the sound of his mother's 
voice as she crooned a low song over her work. 
It seemed as though he had but to call, and 
she would hurry in, and let him lay his weary 
head upon her breast and be at peace. 



It was on a sunny morning in May that 
Roger Lester arrived at the little station of 
St. Cuthman's, and started, with his sailor's 
bundle across his shoulder, upon the seven-mile 
walk home. Leaving the quiet old-fashioned 
market-town behind him, he struck up a deep 
tree-shaded lane, and presently reached the old 
bridle-road which ran along the northern slope of 
the downs. Every step of the way was familiar 
to him now, and he was fain to own that, in all 
his wanderings, he had seen nothing that could 
compare with this scenery in simple loveliness. 
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The road, a mere overgrown track, led through 
budding beech-woods and copses of hazel and 
ash, now ' all in a mist of green.' To the left 
the hillside sloped up steeply, and was swept 
by the drooping beech-boughs, their fresh downy 
young leaves contrasting with the burnished olive- 
green moss, sheets of which, studded with great 
grey dog-violets, here took the place of turf. 

On the right, the view extended for miles: 
far-oflF, blue hills ; nearer, woods, where the red- 
brown of the young oak-foliage was mixed with 
the vivid green of the elms and beeches and the 
more sober masses of the horse-chestnuts, their 
various tints blending in the extreme distance 
into the same indistinguishable blue haze ; cosy 
farm-steads and clustering ricks ; lush meadows, 
fringed with hemlock and yellow with butter- 
cups — all these were framed in between the 
silver-grey trunks of the beeches, and seen 
through a veil of young shimmering leaves, 
golden-green, where the May sunlight streamed 
over them. 

As the path became narrower, and the traveller 
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pushed his way through the copses, cool fragrant 
branches of cherry-blossom brushed his face, and 
under his feet lay a sea of blue-bells, while here 
and there, where the woodman's axie had been at 
work, the scarred stumps were hidden from sight 
by masses of rosy campion and the delicate white 
mist of the fooFs parsley. 

Larks carolled overhead ; from the fields below 
came the ' Weet, weet, tu-whu ' of the plovers ; 
the cuckoo * told his name to all the hills ' ; and 
more than once Roger Lester paused to listen, 
as his ear caught the two or three long plaintive 
notes, and the rippling flood of bird-music, that 
brought back to him, across all these years, the 
wild dreams of his childhood with almost pain- 
ful vividness. 

He had begun his walk in boyish spirits, but 
as he passed through the last village, and struck 
across the fields towards his old home, a sudden 
feeling of fear took possession of him. What 
changes might not have taken place in twenty 
years ? Till now, strange to say, he had never 
doubted that his mother was still alive, but 
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all at once he felt afraid to go on, to face what 
might be awaiting him. He paused irresolute, 
and just then the sound of a tolling bell floated 
through the sunny air, and seemed to strike a 
chill to his very heart. He hurried forward, how- 
ever, and in a few moments stood beneath the 
churchyard wall. 

Figures moved under the gloomy shade of the 
old yew-trees; a little knot of women were 
gossiping at the foot of the worn stone steps, 
their lilac and faded pink sun-bonnets reminding 
Roger of his mother. The bell continued to 
sound at long intervals. One or two boys were 
stationed on the wall, waiting, as Roger re- 
membered he used to do, for the first glimpse of 
the funeral procession as it wound up the lane, 
when they would race together to the church, to 
give the sexton notice that he might begin to pull 
faster. The clergyman, a fair young man, look- 
ing peculiarly boyish in his white robes, appeared 
in the porch, and at the sight of him a little stir 
went through the small crowd outside, and one or 
two moved slowly down the lane to reconnoitre. 
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Eoger, with the feeling of dread growing still 
stronger within him, drew a little nearer to those 
who remained and just caught the remark of one 
of them. 

* Late, ain't they ? Muster Thorpe '11 be tired 
waitin'. Takes a goodish while to come round 
thro' the lanes from the Priory Farm, and they 
couldn't 'a carried her acrost them fields, and all 
the stiles there be there. Eh, Mrs. Knowles, did 
you hear that man ? He did give me a turn, like/ 

For the dark, foreign-looking sailor, who had 
come up to them as they talked, uttered a short 
sharp cry like that of some creature in pain, and 
hurried away past the church. The women 
turned to look after him, but just then the bell 
began to ring out more quickly, and their atten- 
tion was distracted by the excitement of the 
funeral, and they forgot all about the foreigner 
and his queer behaviour. 

Meanwhile Eoger stood and waited out in the 
lane, at the back of the churchyard. He had not 
seen the open grave, but he knew that it lay 
within a few feet o£.him, under the old yew, whose 
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dark branches stretched above his head. How 
often had he stood there, a tiny little fellow 
holding by his mother s hand, as she told him of 
the three baby sisters who had been laid beneath 
those daisy -sprinkled mounds ! And now she was 
being laid there too : his mother, whose heart he 
had broken, whose forgiveness he had come home 
to seek, too late. He had been thinking, all the 
way, of her joy at seeing him : if only he had 
but arrived a week earlier ! 

They were coming out of the church now, and, 
drawing further back, he gazed through the 
spreading branches to get a glimpse of his father. 
Could that be his father ? that bent, white-haired 
man, who walked immediately behind the coffin, 
the few neighbours and relations following at a 
little distance. Was it possible that he could 
have so aged and altered ? Roger's heart swelled 
with remorse and pity at the sight of the lonely 
old man; he longed to go back with him and 
comfort him, but he was not at all so sure of his 
forgiveness as he had been of that of his mother. 

Bitter as was his grief, some uncontrollable 



I 
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impulse held him rooted to the spot until the 
service was nearly ended. ' Not to be sorry, as 
men without hope/ As the clear voice of the 
young vicar pronounced these words, a lark in 
the adjoining fields sprang from the grouqd and 
soared heavenward, pouring out such a glad song 
of hope in the bright spring sunshine, that the 
vicar involuntarily glanced upwards, and the 
words were marked by the slightest possible 
pause. Perhaps this was why they attracted 
Roger's attention when the rest of the service 
had been unheard by him. * Men without hope ' : 
surely he was one of these. The exhortation to 
cheer was not for him. His repentance and amend- 
ment had come too late. His mother had waited 
and wearied for him through all these long 
years, and he had let her die without a sight of 
her boy. 

The people were leaving the churchyard now, 
and Roger Lester turned and fled. 

It was late in the afternoon when he at last 

descended the steep chalky road leading down 

to the Priory Farm — the old road over the hills 

u 
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which he had so often watched and wondered 
about, as a child. Away in the west the sun 
was sinking, and long purple shadows lay across 
the weald and the low misty hills beyond. The 
clear yellow glow of the sky was reflected in 
the pond, and he could see the gleam of the 
water through the dark boughs of the yew-trees. 
How peaceful and pretty the old house looked, 
with its farm-buildings nestling around it ! One 
window caught the dying jflame of the spring day 
and shone like fire. 

As Roger reached the old gate upon which he 
had spent so many hours in dreaming, the cows 
were coming slowly up the lane, and he remem- 
bered, with another pang of remorse, how often 
he had forgotten to bring them home, and his 
mother, tired as she was after the day s work, 
had hastened out to do it, in order to shield him 
from his father's anger. How would that father 
receive him now ? Roger had no time to think, 
for, turning, he found himself face to face with 
the old man, who stood looking out of the yard- 
gate. He felt unable to say a word, and the 
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farmer began ahatply : ' Come, come, my man I 
what do you want here ? ' 

Hesitating how to reply, Roger chanced to 
raise his eyes to the house-door, and in another 
instant he had pushed past the astonished farmer. 




and, dashing up the steps, had clasped his mother 
in his arms with a cry of joy. 

' Oh, mother, mother, I thought you were dead! 
Oh, thank God ! thank God ! ' 



It was not for some little time that Roger 
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recovered himself sufficiently to demand an ex- 
planation of the mystery, and then he learnt 
that it had been Aunt Jane's funeral that he had 
unwittingly attended, Mrs. Lester herself beiug 
unable to follow with her husband, having 
slightly sprained her foot. 

Tiater in the evening Eoger unpacked his 
bundle, and the shell was replaced in its old 
position on the parlour table. And when, seated 
between father and mother, he related his adven- 
tures in the hospital, Mrs. Lester listened with 
tears of thankfulness running down her cheeks. 

* Well, ]\Iuster Thorpe may have been right,' 
she said, as he finished his story, *and I don't 
know how I '11 ever thank the Almighty for His 
goodness, but I still think, and always shall, that, 
under Him, it was the shell as brought me home 
my boy.' 



l'iiiitt:«l by T. ami A. C<»>>TAiii.j:. I'riiiteirt It) llur Majesty 
at thu Edinburgh L'liivcriiily VrvnA 
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